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unforeseen possibilities of 


The average property-owner is un- 
aware that he can secure Strike, Riot 
and Civil Commotion Insurance and 
yet, it may be vital to his business. 


STRIKE RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION 
INSURANCE 


G TRIKES and riots are classed 
among the unexpected—and cer- 
tainly 
loss. 


As an added cover, Explosion In- 
surance should also be carried, there- 
by eliminating the possible chance for 
loss. 


All Credit Men should be interested 
in Strike, Riot and Civil Commotion 
(including Explosion) Insurance as 
an effective and efficient means of pro- 
tecting credit against the unexpected. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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Put Use and Occupancy 
Insurance on your Budget 


you. employ high salaried executives, well paid spe- 
cialists and manly 1 men your business could ill afford 
to lose. 


And yet— 


If your business became crippled by fire, even though 
you carried fire insurance with which to rebuild, could 
you carry on the overhead of salaries, taxes and the 
maintenance costs during the idle months without suffer- 
ing an unnecessary drain upon your resources? 


Use and Occupancy Insurance on your payroll and 
against loss of productiveness isan investment essential 
to safeguard the very life of your business. Home en- 
gineers can analyze your special problem and recommend 
to you the correct amount of insurance to meet your 
needs. 
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We have a booklet called “Industrial Rust’’ which 
tells more about Use and Occupancy Insurance. Write 
for it. 


Che HOME comms NEW YORK 


59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


~ 
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Not only a pressure gauge 
but a safety-valve too. 


Pressure gauges are used on steam boilers to show when the pressure is 
getting dangerous. But in addition, a safety-valve lets off the steam if the 
operator becomes careless. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company’s Fire Prevention Engineer- 
ing Service is like a safety-valve for fire in your plant. Fire dangers lurk 
everywhere and though you may fail to notice them, they cannot escape 
the trained eyes of the Hartford Fire Prevention Engineers. At your 
request an expert will go over your fire hose, operate your fire doors, 
test your extinguishers, study your watchman system, examine your 
“housekeeping”, look into the handling of your products or combustible 
material. This service is free. You pay the regular rate for the indemnity 
against loss represented by a Hartford policy. But you pay nothing for 
this desirable fire prevention service. 

Ask the nearest Hartford Agent to put you in touch with this ser- 
vice. If you do not know the ageni’s name, write to the 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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With the Editor 


NE of the most important fea- 

tures in the CrepitT MonTHLY 
during 1926 will be a number of ar- 
ticles on Economics. The interest 
shown by local groups of credit man- 
agers in the fundamentals of Eco- 
nomics is proved by the popularity 
of speakers on these subjects and by 
the growing interest in the National 
Institute of Credit’s course in Basic 
Economics. 


The Crepit MontTHLY will there- 


fore give more attention than here-_ 


tofore to this underlying subject. 
cCc 


UR readers seem to like credit 

subjects treated in fiction form. 
They will find them in the Crepit 
MonTHLy in 1926. There will also 
be detailed descriptions of the func- 
tioning of the credit departments in 
companies known throughout the 
United States, written either by 
Credit Managers themselves or by 
trained writers who have made a 
special study of credit problems and 
who know how to gather the facts 
that will be of most interest and 
importance. 


The Crepit Montuiy will con- 
tinue to avoid as much as possible 
reprinting material and will try to 
deserve its reputation as a “source 
magazine.” One of the best-known 
business writers in the country tcll!s 
us that for years he has been cutting 
out articles from this magazine and 
placing them in his files where they 
are readily available when he is 
working on a manuscript. 


Readers of the Crepir MonTHLY 
are showing increasing interest in the 
editorial plans of the magazine. It 
is hoped that this interest will mani- 
fest itself more and more during the 
new year. 


cCc 


HE question has been raised as 

to whether collection letters of 
the more delicate variety, (not mere 
routine letters,) can be dictated as 
well to a machine as to a stenog- 
rapher. Opinions from our readers 
will be most welcome. 
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HANDSOME tribute to the 

standing of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men was paid by 
Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wis- 
consin, at the Indiana State Confer- 
ence of Credit Men. Senator Len- 
root said that one reason why the 
Association stood so well in Wash- 
ington was that it represented no 
special interests but worked always 
for the benefit of the whole of 
American business. 


00 a year, 25 cents a copy. 


Copyright 1925, National Association of Credit Men. 


NEW honor has come to John 

E. Norvell, of the Norvell- 
Chambers Shoe Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
He has been elected President of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Hunting- 
ton, which is just one more recogni-. 
tion of this public spirited credit 
executive. He served efficiently as 
officer or director of the N. A. of 
C. M. from 1916 to 1923. 


East 


Canada, $3.50. All other countries $4.00 
postpaid. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1922, at the Post Office, East ene. Pa. 
Editorial and ¥xecutive Offices. 41 Park Row. New York. N. Y 
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DISASTER & SAFETY 


FTEN it is that a fire preven- 

tion and protection survey con- 
ducted: by experienced Fire Pre- 
vention Engineers on manufacturing 
plants is the difference between 
serious damage by fire and a plant 
running at full blast in complete 
safety. For_hazards unrecognized 
by the casual observer are easily de- 
tected by trained eyes. 


The Engineering Department of 
these companies is in a position to 
be of great value to you in this re- 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


spect. Inspections are made, rates 


‘are checked and recommendations 


given to eliminate such hazards as 
may be found. This service is of- 


fered by these companies free to 


their clients. You can easily secure 
full’ details through our local agent 
in your town or direct from us. 


Remember that fire prevention 
measures carried out will often lower 
It is worth 
your while to investigate. 


the insurance rate. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


She CONTINENTAL FiRSTAMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. | 
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LY 
, # OUR forehead looks like a wash-board,” remarked the 
Treasurer genially to his young friend the Credit Manager 
P of a rival concern as they sat down to a Credit Men’s Associa- b 
, tion fortnightly luncheon. ‘“What’s the trouble?” i 


The younger man smiled wanly and tried to smooth the 
wrinkles from his forehead with his hand. 

“Interruptions, that’s the trouble. They are getting worse in : 
our shop. Yesterday morning I was trying to study the details 
of that Harris failure—” 

“Yes,” the elder agreed, “a complicated case if there ever t 
was one.” ; 

“Yesterday, between 10 and 1 o’clock I was interrupted 31 
times! An average of more than one every six minutes. Four- 
teen of them were telephone calls. I finally had to take the 
whole wad of papers home.” 

“Could you work there without being interrupted?” asked the 
Treasurer with a smile. 

“Well, no—but I did get the work done before I reached the 
office this morning.” 

“Hum, an advanced case of that serious business disease 
interruptio virulenta,” said the Treasurer as if he were a family 
physician making a diagnosis. “My prescription is: 

“First, arrange for department head conferences daily 
) at which a lot of inter-department business can be dispatched. 
“Second, postpone all but emergency visits and telephone 
calls between departments until after 11 o’clock. 
“Third, abolish all kinds of social calls between depart- 
ments and confine gossip and yarn-spinning to lunchtime. 
“Fourth, most important of all, learn how to take neces- 
sary interruptions without getting nervous about them. 

“If you cannot calmly transfer your attention from one piece 
of work to another and back again, it generally means vou have 
let your nerves get on edge,—and that means you are not in a 
healthy condition.” 

Necessary interruptions are an inherent part of modern busi- 
ness. Every business man,—even if he can provide himself with 
competent subordinates,—must learn to handle them without 
developing a wash-board forehead. 


Editor. 
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CAPITAL $3,000,000 


QUEEN INSURANCE (Co. 
OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED IN NEW YORK STATE 1891 


Head Offices: 
84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK | 


Your broker can tell you why he is pleased 
to give you QUEEN policies covering 


Fire—Automobile—T ornado 
Personal Effects Floater 
Sprinkler Leakage—Explosion 
Riet and Cwvil Commotion 
and all Subsidiary Fire Lines 


QuEEN indemnity embraces that element 


of Quality which represents the true 
spirit of Insurance. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1924 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - =- = = $19,442,403.90 

LIABILITIES - - - - = - «+ 13,558,652.69 

NET SURPLUS - - - - - ~-  5,883,751.21 

CAPITAL - = = «= = «= =  3,000,000.00 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - _  8,883,751.21 
Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. Cuban Dept. 


F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Rolla V. Watt, Mgr. Trust Company of Cuba 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO HAVANA 
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Credits and Christmas Savings 
More than $500,000 Accumulated in a Town of 80,000 





By Frank G. Hathaway 


Mgr., Dept. of Service, National Association of Credit Men 


mas”, it was two weeks before and 

it was not this but last year, about 

the fifteenth of December, when the 
mail man delivered to my residence a 
holly-bedecked legal envelope. At first, 
1 thought it was an invitation to open an 
account at the “Dollar Down” furniture 
emporium or one of those flattering 
letters saying that an account had been 
opened in my name at a downtown de- 
partment store. Closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, revealed the name of the Capital 
National Bank on the envelope, and I 
knew immediately what its contents 
would be. Sure enough, on opening it 
a check to my order for $101.29 dropped 
out. 


It was not a surprise. I had been re- 
minded each month throughout the year 
when I made my regular contribution to 
the Christmas Savings Account, that this 
check would be in the mail exactly at this 
time. But somehow it was different from 
any other check I° had received. The 
thought did not occur to me to put it by 
for a rainy day, or apply it to my check- 
ing account and draw against it as | 
would a salary check. Quite the contrary. 
I felt that it was mine for a purpose, mine 
to spend with all the joys of spending, in 


I: was not “the night before Christ- 





that it was to purchase pleasure, joy, 
happiness. 


Anticipating the experience of last year 
again this year, I dropped in to see Evans 
Boucher, the treasurer of a wholesale house 
in Lansing, Mich., whom I knew in my 
credit granting days, and found him go- 
ing over the morning’s remittances from 
the customers of his house. 


“How’s things?” I ventured after his 
cordial greeting. “Great!” he exclaimed, 
“Just look at the checks the mail brought 
in as well as that pile of salesmen’s col- 
lections.” “Is it unusual with you for 
collections to be good immediately pre- 
ceding the holidays?” I asked. 


“Well, no,” he replied. “It is not un- 
usual, especially the last few years. There 
has been a tendency toward better col- 
lections in the month of December each 
year. The fact of the matter is, December 
is one of our best collection months”. 

“What do you think of the Christmas 
Savings Plan,” I asked, leading up to the 
subject of my mission. 

“That’s the answer exactly,” he replied 
enthusiastically. “Business men are prone 
to underestimate the tremendous cash- 
buying power that is put in the hands of 
the public three weeks prior to the Holi- 


days through the Christmas Savings 


Clubs 

“We had the matter up for discussion 
at our last Credit Men’s Meeting, .and 
everyone agreed that it not only was a 
great factor in sales but supplied the lo- 
cal merchants with cash to mature their 
obligations to the wholesalers. For in- 
stance, right here in Lansing, a town of 
80,000 population, we had literally dumped 
in the hands of the local people for pur- 
chases of Christmas gifts at the psycho- 
logical time no less than $365,000 in cash, 
and this year it will be well over $500,000, 
a half a Million Dollars which will in- 
evitably find its way to the wholesalers.” 


The Banker’s Viewpoint 


After talking with my friend, the treas- 
urer, I was more and more impressed with 
the importance these seemingly trivial 
Christmas accounts were playing in the 
holiday trade, and therefore called ona 


. banker friend, who told me that his 


bank’s experience showed that the Christ- 
mas Savings were growing in popularity 
each year. His bank had doubled its 
Christmas Savings deposits over 1924. 
The plan not a brought customers to 
the bank who had heretofore considered 
their financial problems too small to be 
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SCHEDULE 


CLASS 25—Pay 25c straight 


. each week for 50 weeks and re $12 50 
K . 


straight 


} each week for 50 weeks and re- $25 00 


S CLASS 100—Pay $1.00 straight 


A each week for 50 weeks and re $50 00 


RU incense ne rea 


To the REO MOTOR CAR CO.: 


pay-day the amounts required at such times to assure the 
maturity of my Christmas Club account at the Capital National 
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Christmas Sabings Bepartment - 


Che Capital National Bank 


Please enroll me as a member of your Christmas Club in 
My correct signature and address 
appear at the top of this card. ‘ 

I hereby authorize the REO MOTOK CAK CO. to deduct 
from wages due me each pay-day the necessary amount to 
properly mature my Club account by December 1, 1926. 


Fars 
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deduct from wages due me each 
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OF CLASSES 


CLASS 200—Pay $2.00 straight 
each week for 50 weeks and re- 
ceive 

CLASS: 500—Pay $5.00 straight 
each week for 50 weeks and re- 
ceive 

CLASS 1000—Pay $10.00 straight 
each week for 50 weeks and re- 
CHUB 0 cess versace :aheesensseun 


SPECIAL CLASS—Join this class by agreeing to pay any certain amount each 
week for 50 weeks and receive at the end of 50 weeks the full amount deposited. 


Plus 4% Interest for Prompt Payment 





Tue Emp.oyvee, Fittinc. Tuts Out, Commits HIMSELF TO THE SAVINGS PLAN 


of interest to the bank, but had had a 
decided influence in stimulating Christ- 
mas shopping. This has helped the local 
merchants, and ‘what helped the local 
merchants automatically helped the banks 
and made the town prosperous. 


The local, industries had seen the ad- 
vantages the plan offered and co-oper- 
ated with their employees in making de- 
ductions from the pay envelopes through- 
out the year and deposit them to the credit 
of the employees’ bank accounts, thereby 
relieving them of making the deposits 
themselves. 


“We made a careful check of our 
Christmas deposits in February of this 
year, the banker: continued, “and found 
that 75 per cent of our Christmas. deposi- 
tors were maintaining either checking or 
savings accounts with us at that. time. 
This indicated cleav:y tiat the savings were 
being made for a definite purpose, either 
to take care of a debt that had been con- 
tracted, or some future purchase they in- 
tended to make, which is a most sys- 
tematic course to pursue.” 


I next called on J. W. Knapp president 
of one of the city’s largest department 
stores, who was most enthusiastic over 


Christmas Savings. “Our experience”, 
he said, “is that the idea is a fine one in 
many ways. Christmas Savings give the 
purchasers that independent feeling of be- 
ing cash buyers. The plan not only stim- 
ulates Christmas buving, but it acts as a 
budget for the family in that they have 
spread the expense of Christmas over the 
entire year. The psychology of the whole 
idea is that they are saving money for a 
purpose and it is quite natural that this 
condition would stimulate good business. 


“Another thing we business men like 
to see,” he continued, “is these people 
establishing relations with the bank, and 
through the Christmas Club many people 
meet the banker for the first time. I 
take the stand that our business prospers 
only as the community prospers, and it 
does one good to know that the banks and 
the. Building and Loan. Associations. are 
assisting the people in budgeting and plan- 
ning for the future. Recent surveys show 
that the holiday trade all over the coun- 
try is on the increase and it is because 
people prepare and plan for the holiday 
buying. It certainly does one good”, he 
concluded,” to see people purchasing with 
money they have saved a little at a time 
throughout the entire year, gifts tor those 
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deserving and those dear to them. Surely 
it is a wonderful spirit.” 


An Automobile Company’s Plan 


My good friend Leroy Chapman, Credit 
Manager and Assistant Treasursr of the 
keo Motor Car Co., was the next man I 
looked in on. He told me of the wonder- 
ful plan they had inatgurated to help 
their employees participate in the Christ- 
mas cheer. 

“We thought the plan over,” he said, 
“and during the month of December, 1923, 
after careful consideration, we organized 
this proposition, not in any sense to co- 
operate with any of the banks here in the 
city, but to help our employees to be- 
come more thrifty and in general more 
satisfied with what we are trying to do 
for them. This is only one of many 
things we have worked out for their bene- 
fit. We derive no financial benefit from 
this arrangement, only the good will of 
the employees, which, of course, is one 
of the most valuable things a company 
can possess. 


The Solicitor Sells the Store 


“Our plan is very simple as regards 
this Christmas Savings Club. During the 
month of December each year, we permit 
a representative, or solicitor as you might 
call him, from the bank, to go through 
the plant and interview the men during 
the noon hours, or before and after the 
day’s work. They distribute enrollment 
cards. These are signed by the employees. 
The upper section is either given to the 
bank solicitor or sent to them for their 
records, while the middle section is re- 
tained by the Reo Motor Car Company 
for its records. 

“We operate on a two-weekly pay 
period basis. If a man desires to open up 
a “Class 200” account, a deduction of 
$4.00 each pay for 25 pays is made from 
the payroll, and deposit slip is made in 
duplicate. The original is attached to the 
employee’s pay check, while the duplicates 
are totalled and check covering the en- 
tire amount of deduction from the pay 
checks of the factory is sent together 
with the duplicates to the bank at the end 
of each pay period. It is from these 
duplicates that the bank posts its records. 

“You will readily understand the popu- 
larity of this plan when we say that al- 
though the first year we had only about 
350 accounts, last year in December, when 
the opportunity was again presented to 
the employees, it met with such approval 
that we have now about 900 accounts, 
with total deposits to June Ist of over 
$25,000. More and more employees each 
month are inquiring into this plan, and 
we are sure that when December, 1925, 
rolls around, the number will possibly 
again be doubled. 

“This money is paid back to the em- 
ployees at a time when money is most 
needful, for Christmas gifts, winter taxes, 
coal bills, sickness, etc. 

“The plan as outlined here is working 
very smoothly, and takes very little of 
the time of our Time Office to handle it. 

“In checking over the list we have 
found that employees who do not even 
understand even simple forms of banking, 
and who would never save a cent, will al- 
low us to handle this for them; and ina 
good many cases it has been the means of 
a number of families having things that 
they never had before, or thought they 
could afford. 

“We have also discovered that once 
this proposition has been started, it is 
with very few exceptions, not only kept 
up, but the savings accounts are increased 
each year. 
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Another Savings Plan 

“We have also worked out a plan for 
systematic savings other than the Christ- 
mas Club, by which the employee is privi- 
leged to select any of the three local 
banks. For instance, should he designate 
the American State Savings Bank or 
City National Bank, his deposits will be 
sent accordingly, together with all others 
designating that bank, with duplicate slip 
such as was attached to his pay check, 
for posting purposes. These accounts 
have no strings attached to them what- 
ever, but are designed to assist the em- 
ployee in making systematic savings.” 


Upon inquiry, I found that other lead- 
ing concerns in Lansing such as the Novo 
Engine Co., Olds Motor Works, and the 
Motor Wheel Corporation, were co-oper- 
ating with their employees in systematic 
savings plans. 


A New York Credit Manager told me 
not long ago that Lansing was a par- 
ticularly good town for them, their sales 
not only increased considerably in the 
last few years, but their collections were 
prompt. This condition is not surpris- 
ing when we learn of the spirit that 
exists in this city in helping their people 
to participate in the Christmas spirit. 


9 


By the time this article appears in the 
Crepit MonrTHLy, over a Half Million 
Dollars in Lansing alone will be placed 
in the hands of its citizens, and it is 
only reasonable to believe that the greater 
portion of it will find its way to the 
various Credit Departments of. our Na- 
tion. Every credit man should rejoice 
on seeing lined up at the teller’s window 
depositors who are saving by this-method, 
as it not only has an. economic bearing 
in. the commerce of our ‘country, but 
makes more real that Christmas spirit 
that ‘so happily fits in to the home life 
of the American citizen. 





Selling Toys on Credit 


Orders in February, Collections Ten Months Later 


HINKING of the emotions of the 

Credit Manager of a toy house 

around Christmas, I am reminded 

of Irvin Cobb’s story of the darkey 
who said when he heard the noon-time 
whistle, “Dinner time fo’ most folks, but 
just twelve o’clock fo’ me!” The man 
who authorizes credits on toy sales isn’t 
in quite so serious a predicament when 
Christmas time rolls around; but while 
every one is making merry he can’t help 
carrying with him some of the uneas- 
iness which is supposed to be cast off for 
the Christmas spirit. He goes through 
the gala days with his fingers crossed, for 
he knows that if there is a bearish Christ- 
mas, his records for the year aren’t go- 
ing to. show up very well. 

He thinks of the risks he has taken, 
and wonders if those dealers are selling 
their stocks of dolls and doll carriages 
and tricycles to Sania Claus. He real- 
izés that, if there are going to be any 
fraudulent failures in which his firm is 
caught (and. there is never any telling 
when they may occur in the toy business 
—several years may go by without one— 
only to be followed by a year of three 
on four bad ones) these failures will no 
doubt develop just after Christmas is over. 

The toy business is chiefly a one-month 
business, the bulk of the sales being made 
in December,—that is to say, the re- 
tailers’ sales: The Sales Manager of the 
wholesale firm gets most of his orders in 
February when the toy fairs are held in 
New York, and buyers come from all 
over the country to decide on their holi- 
day goods. His tenseness over sales has 
ended long before Christmas, but the 
Credit Manager’s worries are not com- 
pletely laid aside until the shipments which 
he has passed for credit are paid for. 


Looking Ten Months Ahead 


Toys are generally delivered in the late 
summer and, fall, and the bills are likely 
to mature in December, (unless the mer- 
chant takes advantage of the cash dis- 
count,) though the credits were checked 
in February or March. That creates a 
special responsibility for the Credit De- 
partment. An account must somehow be 
Kept in touch with throughout the year, 
even though no more orders are placed. 
Here, we use various methods and var- 
ious sources of information, just as other 
firms do. There are some houses we sell 
to that are too well established to need 


By Isaac Deutsch 
Steinfeld, Inc., New York™ 


a moment’s thought; some buy other lines 
from us during the year; others have to 
stay on the Credit Manager’s conscience. 

We have one advantage which accrues 
to the Credit Manager as well as to the 
Sales Manager of a house like ours in 
that we sell substantial, useful playthings, 
such as are bought generally by reliable 
merchants, not knick-knacks, such as 
marbles, balls and jack-stones, which. the 
novelty and small stationery shops take on 
at Christmas time and try to sell in com- 
petition with the ten-cent stores. Our 
lines include the sturdy, muscle and char- 
acter-developing toys like bicycles, tri- 
cycles, doll carriages, children’s ‘desks, 
and dolls that satisfy the little mother’s 
craving for some response in their gift- 
children. 

These dolls, it is interesting to note, ex- 
emplify the American love of motion, 
speed and vitality in their ability to open 
and close their eyes, walk and cry when 
they are spanked or call “Mama” when 
they are petted. Here are dolls which 
cultivate in every way the maternal spirit 
of the little girlk The other toys which J 
have mentioned—bicycles: and doll car- 
riages—develop muscular energy and re- 
liability, while the child’s furniture, en- 
courages a feeling of responsibility. 

Toys of this kind necessarily tend to 
raise somewhat the level of the trade, for, 
in the majority of cases, it is the depend- 
able merchants who handle them. I might 
say that virtually all these toys are now 
made in our own country. 

Another element in our business which 
has a stabilizing effect on collections is 
the stability of our goods. They are not 
dependent upon the whims of fashion as 
some other lines are. From season to 
season, there are some changes and ad- 
ditions, of course, but the styles remain 
much the same. The dealer is therefore 
not likely to find himself stocked with 
numbers which are not marketable merely 
because some type of plaything has sud- 
denly “gone out.” In ladies’ wear, a 
dealer might buy a supply of an article 
which had been selling well, onry to dis~ 
cover that popular fancy had taken up 
a substitute and that his shelves were un- 
touched. In such a situation, the dealer 
might conceivably be very slow in paying 
for his white elephant goods and in plac- 
ing another order. 

But children’s desks, chairs, carriages, 
tables and so on follow rather conserva- 


tively the style of -Mother’s and Dad’s 
furniture, and prejudices do not arise to 
interfere with turnover. For instance, 
the roll-top desks that fathers invar- 
iably used to have, are still popular with 
children. Daughter does not demand that 
her doll-carriage be an advance 1926 
model; the fact that it resembles closely 
the one which Little Sister is rolled out 
in is enough for her. Very often, no 
other consideration will carry as .much 
weight with parents in selecting a‘ play- 
thing for their offspring as the fact that 
it is just like the toy which gave them 
pleasure as children. 


As far. as extending credits in the toy 
trade goes, there is very little difference 
here in the methods used from those used 
in other lines of business. We are guided 
by the three Cs—Character, Capacity and 
Capital—and we keep on the job. That is 
about all there is to it. The most import- 
ant thing is a merchant debtor’s record 
for honesty and his apparent intention to 
pay. In the case of a new customer, this is 
something for our Credit Manager, Mr. 
Elfelt, to decide. If the credit applicant 
has a record of having paid his bills regu- 
larly for a number of years, it is only 
reasonable to suppose he will continue to 
do so. Trains sometimes do jump the 
tracks on which they have been running 
smoothly for years, and so do people, but 
not very often. Some customers who have 
teen buying from us for twenty years we 
know are slow, but good. for what they 
order. Unless they should place a very 
much larger order than they were accus- 
tomed to, we should not hesitate in grant- 
ing them credit whether or not they had 
sent us a recent financial report. Ours 
is the same old story—every credit depart- 
ment’s experience. 


Many of the houses:-which handle our 
goods sell on the installment plan, or, as 
it is spoken of now, the deferred payment 
plan. I have been asked if this policy in 
any way affects a firm’s reliability as to 
credit. Not at all. Except when carried 
to an absurdity, this buying method of 
paying out of earnings is a legitimate one 
and a benefit to the salaried man who 
finds it difficult to save money in advance 
of a purchase, but does not find it a 
strain to pay an obligation in definite 
monthly amounts for goods received. 
Some merchants have not the capital to 
finance such a selling plan, and they sub- 
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stitute advance payments for post- delivery 
payments. They are merely helping a man 
to budget his income. He can come into 
the shop and select a doll or automobile 
before the rush season is on and goods 
are picked over, make a payment to hold 
the article, and then pay the rest in 
weekly divisions so that it is fully paid 
for by Christmas. A customer came into 
the office last month and told us he had 
already taken orders for $5,000 worth of 
toys, on which security payments had been 
made. He ordered additional stock to be 
prepared also for the last minute buying 
that was certain to come. 

This I want to say of our Credit De- 
partment—it is not a morgue. Orders 
which come in and cannot be immedi- 
ately checked for credit are not held there 
and stuck in some corner for later con- 

\ sideration, to be dug out again only when 
the would-be customer writes in to know 
what has been done about his order. No 
actual orders are buried in the Credit De- 
partment. Those about which there is 
question are labeled with a Hold-for 
Credit slip, on which has been noted whv 


they are held up (whether for a credit re- 
port, salesman’s opinion, bank reference, or 
payment of delinquent account), and then 
passed on for official inspection. The de- 
partment sets about getting whatever in- 
formation or action is necessary, placing a 
memorandum in the tickler file to make 
sure that the matter will not be allowed to 
rest indefinitely. 

Another tickler file prevents any negli- 
gence as to overdue accounts. The first 
follow-up goes out when a bill runs over 
the 60-day period. Just how many friendly 
followups are sent before strenuous meas- 
ures are resorted to depends upon the 
customer’s responsibility and our belief in 
his good intentions, which I mentioned 
before. But any leniency which we extend 
is based on judgment, not on haphazard 
procedure. 

At present, we do not carry credit in- 
surance, due to the fact that we sell to 
dealers and not to jobbers, who must have 
large stocks on hand and consequently run 
heavy accounts. A dealers buys for quick 
turnover and does not ask for extensive 
credit.” There is no doubt that a sound 
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principle is involved in credit insurance, 
particularly as applied to certain kinds of 
business. 

All of this, however, is not making 
much out of the pretty sentiment of 
Christmas time and toys, which is probably 
what the editor hoped for when he asked 
me to write an article for the December 
number. But, as I have suggested, we in 
the toy trade rang our Christmas bells 
many months ago when we got the dotted 
line signatures. Now we are waiting for 
the New Year bells, when the checks, 
which are a result of the toys you buy in 
your role as Santa Claus, begin to come 
in, bringing Yuletide warmth with them. 
In the meantime, we shall have a certain 
amount of satisfaction and pleasure ir 
thinking of all the little girls whose hearts 
will be gladdened Christmas morning by 
our walking and talking dolls, and of the 
little boys who will dash radiantly out to 
the sidewalk to try scooters or velocipedes 
which were sold in this office, all without 
any thought or knowledge of the sales and 
credit processes which were required to 
place these toys in their hands. 


Who Is Responsible 


For False Financial Statements? 


N THE days when statements are to 
so large an extent the basis of credit 
extensions, it is well to pause and 
consider the causes making for false 
ancial statements. There are two 
motives for issuing false statements. 


The first is the deliberate intent to de- 
fraud oreditors. A certain percentage, 
fortunately small, of human beings are 
criminally inclined, and until we discover 
a more effective method of treating 
such individuals nothing but the full pen- 
alty of the law must be applied. It is our 
duty to see that this is done. 


The second motive is the fear of is- 
suing a true statement because the con- 
dition shown will prevent the merchant 
from obtaining his necessary credit. It is 
my impression that the greater number of 
false financial statements find their origin 
in this motive. Most false statements are 
issued not with the purpose of defraud- 
ing but with a view to obtaining credits 
essential to the continuance of the business. 


In order to. avoid a bad showing, the 
merchant inflates his inventory and seri- 
ously promises himself that by next year 
he will have more than made up the 
amount of the falsity and will show a true 
statement. Next year, instead of being 
able to make up the difference, he finds 
his loss still larger. Now his fear of 
showing the true condition of his busi- 
mess is greater than ever, and he con- 
tinues to inflate his assets, hoping for the 
one season which will pull him out. The 
season probably never comes and he is a 
victim of false statementitis when he fails. 


Who is to blame for this condition? 


To some extent, the merchant, but to 
quite a degree, credit men themselves are 
to blame because of lack of discretion on 
their part. 

Admitted that profits are the life of 
business, absence of profits, or even a 
loss, does not necessarily mean the death 
of a business. Credit men have been so 
imbued with the idea that profits are 
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essential that they frown and look 
askance at a merchant who does not show 
a gain. They immediately suspect the man 
who has a loss. Many concerns have 
gone on the rocks because some credit 
men thought they were no longer en- 
titled to credit in view of the loss as 
shown. 

Observation has taught the customer to 
realize all this. Debtors have been so 
educated to the whim of the credit men 
in this respect that they have gone out 
of their way to fashion statements that 
will bring a smile to the credit man’s 
face and avoid that much dreaded dictum: 
“Sorry we can’t check you; you don’t 
show progress.” 

know of a concern that showed a 
capital of approximately $20,000, and lost 
aLout half of it during the year. This 
concern had operated successfully for 
several years and had established a good 
credit. When the statement came in show- 
ing this loss, the credit man who had 
been extending the largest line of credit 
decided to “pull out.” He sent for the 
customer and straightway informed him 
that much as he regretted it he would be 
obliged to discontinue extending credit be- 
cause of the loss indicated in his state- 
ment. The customer tried in vain to ex- 
plain the loss. The customer impressed 
upon the credit man that his withdrawal 
of credit would result in others with- 
drawing credit and that if he thus were 
deprived of the various sources of credit 
he could not go on. Many years of satis- 
factory dealing with this house meant 
nothing to this credit man, for had not 
the customer shown a loss during the 
year? The customer left the credit man 
much disheartened. He had been trodden 
upon by his largest creditor. How could 
he hope for better treatment from the 
smaller creditors? He lost heart, could 
not attack his work properly and event- 
ually failed. I know the man, and I say 
he was and is honest, and entitled to a 
cha. . to continue. 


.Economics, Credits 


If debtors are to be treated in this 
manner, are they not forced to make dis- 
honest statements in order to give them- 
selves a chance to continue.in business? 

The fallacy of insisting that statements 
exhibit profits has resulted in false state- 
ments. Before debtors can be educated in 
business ethics, credit men must be edu- 
cated to treat their customers so that 
they won't fear to tell the truth. When 
one realizes that credit men spend a good 
deal of their time prosecuting false state- 
ment makers for whom they, in many 
cases, are responsible, one finds a peculiar 
paradox in a vital part of our business 
structure. 

Give consideration to the statement 
which shows a loss. All is not gold that 
glitters! 


Day’s Course in Credits 
VICTOR DAY, prominent in the 

- National Association of Credit Men, 
and an officer of the Smith Patterson Co., 
Boston, is instructor in charge of the 
course in Credits and Collections given 
by Northeastern University, School of 
Commerce and Finance. 

A total of thirty-four class sessions, 
including examinations, are devoted to 
this course. Each session is two hours in 
length. E 

The University is co-operating with the 
National Institute of Credit in offering 
courses leading to the junior and senior 
N..I. C. caalieeten. During the coming 
year the following courses are offered: 
and Collections, 
Money and Banking, Business Finance, 
Business English, Business Report Writ- 
ing, Elements of Accounting, Law of 
Contracts, Law of Sales and Commercial 
Papers all of which apply to the credit of 
those who are working for certificates. 

During the past two years the enroll- 
ment in the Credits and Collections course 
at Northeastern University has averaged 
about thirty-five students. 
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Buried Alive 


unusual celerity; such summons on 

Christmas morning was unexpected. 
Half running, half walking along the nar- 
row basement corridor he slackened his 
pace when the face of Jimmy Barnes 
pressed close to the door window dis- 
closed the identity of this unexpected 
visitation. 

“Merry Christmas, 
Bill!” Jimmy turned 
down his collar, 
stamped his feet and 
shook himself free 
of snow like a 
shaggy dog which 
had wallowed knee 
deep in drifts. 

“The same to you 
Jimmy. It’s a bit of 
a storm even for 
this time o’ year.” 
The watchman took 
the proffered box of 
cigars, smiling his 
appreciation. 

“Just dropped in 
with this,” Jimmy 
continued, “but as 
long as Mr. Meri- 
weather’s car is at 
the curb I’m betting 
he’s at it again. I'll 
stroll up and wish 
him my best if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Help yourself, 
Jimmy, but’ I’m not 
thinking he'll wel- 
come interruption— 
sech a bear for 


HE day watchman at the LD. & H. 
Company answered the bell with 


workin’; Saturday, 
Sunday, and_holi- 
days.” Old Bill 


Tooley shook his 
head, a gesture sig- 
nifying more cop- 
tempt than admira- 
tion. “I knowed him 
as a boy when we 
was playin’ around 
together, and says I 
onc’t to another boy, 
says I, ‘’e’ll be a 
great man some day, 
but for a’ o’ that 
he'll be buried alive! 
Sech was the boy—doin’ it all hisseli—and 
sech is the man.” 

Jimmy listened to this philosophic com- 
ment with a show of serious amusement. 
Walking along the echoing corridor to his 
office, the truthful brutality of the jani- 
tor’s statement struck him with forceful 
significance. 

“Buried alive,” he mused, pausing “a 
moment to glance down the long row of 
empty desks. A strange silence brooded 
over the place; in the morning, he mused, 
there would be a jangle of voices blending 
with the busy ticktack of countless type- 
writers, the tap of hurrying feet interpo- 
lated with the drone of conferences—all 
toned to a rather unharmonious symphony 
of business routine. In this orchestration 
he had played his part for ten years; 
more often only a dull note in the hum of 
activity, but occasionally pitched to a 
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higher key in the excitement of tabulating 
statistics for a big deal. The analogy of 
an orchestra appealed to him, and lost 
momentarily in this reverie he turned ex- 
pectantly as if to look for the leader— 
Mr. Meriweather wielding the baton. The 
stillness oppressed him. “No, the leader- 
ship is not there,” he mused, “I'll find him 
as usual lost in a miserly wealth of detail.” 





“IT WAS TOO LATE FOR HIM TO RETREAT.” 


He paused but a second, then the intrepid- 
ity of his decision hastened him. This. very 
morning he had vowed a conclusiun to that 
decision which for months had heen wor- 
rying him. Now he knocked boldly on the 
door of the treasurer’s office. 

“Ah, it’s you, Jimmy—yes, Merry Christ- 
mas, of course,” Mr. Meriweather looked 
up from the stack of papers that littered 
his desk. 

“You'll excuse me, I hope, for so un- 
ceremoniously breaking in.” 

Mr. Meriweather nodded. A trace of 
weariness seemed to suggest faint heart 
for the task confronting him. 

“It is unusual, I know, to present one’s 
resignation at such a time,” said Barnes, 
“but let’s have it over, and the day’ll be 
that much happier for both of us.” 

John Meriweather pushed back his 
chair, stood for a moment silently contem- 


plating the young man who with firm, set 
jaw and still eyes penetrated his own 
puzzled gaze. He stepped forward and 
place a hand on Jimmy’s shoulder. Sud- 
denly he had been moved by a great long- © 
ing, inscrutable, and past defining. 

“Resignation ?” 

“Just that, Mr. Meriweather.” 

“It’s a strange way to ask for a raise. 

- Come now, consider- 
ing the day, perhaps 
we can get a little 
closer to each other. 
Ten years of faith- 
ful service in the 
D. & H. Company 
hardly calls for such 
brusqueness, Jimmy. 
Sit down. Cool off. 
There—that’s better 
Now, what’s your 
price?” 

“You’ve got me 
wrong, Mr. Meri- 
weather. There’s no 
price—no price in the 
world.” 

With all John 
Meriweather’s marti- 
net propensities, he 
carried below the 
surface a warm heart 
—or perhaps it was 
the chiming of the 
Christmas bells that 
suddenly brought out 
the softer side of his 
nature. : 

“Jimmy,” he said, 
“you seem to speak 
with unusual emo- 
tion. Resignation or 
resignation, shall we 
simply dispense with 
all business formal- 
ity. Man to man, you 
unload !” 

“And only hurt 
your feelings?” 

“Well, if that’s it, go 
ahead. - I’ve a pretty 
tough skin.” The elder 
man sat down, locked 
his fingers compla- 
cently, and waited. 

The young man 
twitched a_ pencil 
nervously. “And if I 
start,” he said, “there is no telling where 
I'll stop.” 

“Then start at once,” and with this, 
John Meriweather handed him a cigar. 

Jimmy accepted it. He was a bit 
abashed at this unexpected softening. 

“Tt’s just this, I don’t want to be buried 
alive.” 

John Meriweather raised his eyebrows 
in whimsical terror. 

“Look at that desk,” unheeding Jimmy 
hurried on. “For ten years I’ve watched 
you slave over detail, watched you play 
clerk, stenographer and credit man, an in- 
compatible union. Forgive me for saying 
it, but I think you have made a mess of 
it. You who should so thoroughly be the 
financial leader of this great concern— 
what are you other than a mere drudge? 
I am not unobserving, Mr. Meriweather. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Watch the Security Market 


Not as a Speculator, but as a Credit Analyst 


By A. August Belmonte 


Electro Metallurgical Sales Corporation, New York 


ROBABLY many credit men have 

picked up a newspaper and looked 

over stock market quotations with- 

out ever thinking what relation 
such quotations had to credit conditions 
of the nation, or how such quotations 
might be of interest to him in his par- 
ticular work. How many of us have 
looked at stock market quotations as a 
‘source of credit information? To the 
man who has some knowledge of stock 
market technicalities and knows some- 
thing about discounting the stock market, 
the financial section of a newspaper has 
a wealth of credit data. 

First it supplements, in many cases, the 
ordinary information about an individual 
concern obtained through the usual mer- 
cantile agencies, etc., by showing if the 
concern’s securities are on the exchange, 
what the company’s stock is worth in the 
open market, what the general public thinks 
of it, and whether the company is paying 
dividends. It, also, pretty accurately por- 
trays the financial condition of the com- 
pany itself. 

In the second place, security move- 
ments on the stock exchange classified 
according to industrial groups will gen- 
erally show the position of an industry 
and indicate whether it is prospering or 
falling behind. ; 

One of the most important functions 
that the stock exchange security quota- 
tions perform is to reflect the general 
business condition of the nation and 
fairly accurately forecast the trend of in- 
dustry for at least three months. A 
credit man can certainly profit immensely 
therefore by an intelligent study of the 
financial page. 

It is of utmost importance, however, 
to have some knowledge of the factors, or 
at least some of the most important fac- 
tors, that sway stock. market securities. 
It apparently is uséless to. look at secur- 
ity prices as a whole and, because they 
show a tendency to rise for a few days, 
conclude that business is good, or vice 
versa. Moreover, in view of the numer- 
ous securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone, it is impossible to 
judge the market as a unit. The secur- 
ities of certain industrial companies may 
be selling at a high point, whereas, secur- 
ities of other concerns engaged in a dif- 
ferent industry may be at low points, 
while again, public utility stocks, or rail- 
road stocks, may be selling at intermedi- 
ary levels. Instead of having one market 
therefore, we now have a number of mar- 
kets on the Stock Exchange. Therefore, 
let us view security movements by in- 
industrial units but, at the same time, let 
us not forget that often enough all stocks 
will move in sympathy with each other. 

In order that the Credit Manager may 
use the stock market as a business barom- 
eter and have it assist him in checking 
credits he should bear in mind some of 
the following important factors which 
help create stock prices and make “bear” 
and “bull” markets. Above all things, it 
is to be understood that in the long run 
nothing will affect a stock as the finan- 
cial strength and earning capacity of a 
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N INETEEN out of twenty stock 

market speculators on margin 
are said to be losers; and the win- 
ing speculator often pays out more 
than his winnings in brokerage 
commissions, (the price of a seat on 
the New York Stock Exchange has 
reached $152,000). 

Mr. Belmonte does not recom- 
mend playing the usually fatal 
game of “bucking the stock mar- 
ket.” He shows, however, that a 
study of stock and bond movements 
may help the Credit Manager to 
perfect his work. 

It is not generally known, by the 
way, that Mr. Belmonte contributed 
some of the most interesting letters 
used in the Tregoe-Whyte text- 
book “Effective Collection Letters,” 
“including those on page 38 of the 

October issue of the Monthly 








company. Other forces will affect it tem- 
porarily but the factor just mentioned is 
the most important. 


The supply of a certain stock, the 
amount of stock outstanding, and the 
public demand for that stock, naturally 
affect the price of a security. That is 
the same economic law that applies 
throughout the business world. 


Temporary Effects on Market 


The psychological feeling of optimism 
or pessimism will set security prices soar- 
ing, or depress them unduly. So-called 
technical market conditions affect a stock 
Manipulation, propaganda, current news, 
will also affect a stock. The factors 
mentioned, however, will generally have 
only a temporary affect on security prices 
and, therefore, need not be so closely 
studied from a Credit Managers view- 
point. But it is well to know about them. 

Some of the more important consider- 
ations that influence stock market move- 
ments are the prices of commodities. 
Generally, rising commodity prices will 
have a beneficial affect on business and on 
stocks. If the prices get too high, how- 
ever, and buyers withdraw from the com- 


modity market then, in turn, business 
conditions suffer and stock market prices 
are depressed. The fluctuations in the 
price of copper, for instance, will gen- 
erally, determine how stock market prices 
for copper securities will move, and of 
course give good indication of what the 
profits of copper companies will be. 


One of the really great factors that 
affect security prices is the current in- 
terest rates—what people have to pay 
when borrowing money. There have been 
rising stock markets with high interest 
rates and vice versa; but, generally, low 
interest rates will often maintain steck 
prices at a high level, even thotigh busi- 
ness conditions are not entirely good. This 
is a very important thing for any credit 
man to take into consideration when en- 
deavoring to forecast business conditions 
through security movements. It is evident 
that, if a man must pay 6 per cent or 7 
per cent on borrowed capital to buy se- 
curities which will return only 6 per cent 
or 7 per cent without much opportunity 
for appreciation, the risk taken will be en- 
tirely out of proportion to any profit he 
may secure and he, therefore, will not 
buy securities. If money can be borrowed 
around 4 per cent and securities bought 
to yield 7 per cent the securities will look 
attractive and stock prices will generally 
hold up. 


Foreign Money Rates 


Besides the interest rates in this coun- 
try, one should learn of the interest rates 
of the Bank of England. Any nation 
sound financially and economically and 
offering a higher return on _ invested 
capital will always draw money of the 
world to its doors. An outflow of money 
from this country to England, or some 
other nation, would therefore tend to de- 
press security prices, although business 
conditions here might still be good. In 
such a circumstance it would be evident 
that the security prices would be artifi- 
cially depressed. 


A large gold supply in this country 
would tend to keep rates low and help 
both business and security prices. This, 
generally, would be a good thing, if in- 
flation could be controlled. The supply 
of gold as indicated by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank reports should, therefore, be 
watched. 


It is needless to say that extraordinary 
events such as, national political events 
war, famine, unexpected international 
crises, will not only affect security prices 
but they will also affect business condi- 
tions. 


The Crop Situation 


Another factor that never fails to in- 
fluence stock market movements, because 
it never fails to influence general business 
conditions throughout the country, is the 
agricultural situation. A profitable crop 
for the farmers is often sufficient to make 
the country prosperous and cause “bull” 
movements to get under way. As a 
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single influence on stock market prices 
probably agriculture comes next to inter- 
est rates. 


With the- above considerations in mind, 
and discounting at approximately their 
Credit Manager can look to the stock 
market as a pretty reliable forecaster of 
business conditions. He can fairly safely 
assume that seven or eight months of 
rising security prices is almost certain to 
fore-cast improved industrial conditions 
and better earnings for companies. On 
the other -hand, a period of four or five 
months of falling security prices may 
herald a drop in business even though 
business at the time may still appear to 
be prosperous. 

It must again be emphasized, in this 
connection, that the market must not be 
judged as a unit. For instance, during the 
present time, sugar and textile securities 
are at a low level, and this, notwith- 
standing a stock market boom which has 
been in progress for some time past. The 
level of ‘such securities are, however, 
pretty nearly reflecting the condition in 
the sugar and textile industry. The 
automobile securities have recently been 
selling at high prices reflecting the sea- 
sonal condition of the industry and the 
improved earnings so far this year of 
automobile companies. 

The different position of such secur- 
ities reflect in turn the fact that different 
industries arrive at various stages of the 
business cycle at various times. It may 
be that while one industry is prospering 
and is at an advanced stage of the busi- 
ness cycle, another industry is just emerg- 
ing from a depression, or beginning to 
enter a season of poor business. These 
instances indicate the necessity of viewing 
stock market security movements accord- 
ing to industrial groups. 

Minor changes up and down will be 
witnessed every month and, in fact, every 
day. Powerful pools may be able to 
sustain the rise or continue the depression 
in particular stocks, but not all the pools 
in the world could gather enough money 
to force stock market prices to move in 
ene direction for any length of time. Only 
basic economic laws can ever govern se- 
curity prices in the long run; ana therein 
lies the great importance of looking to the 
stock market as a barometer of business 
conditions. 

In handling credits, naturally the most 
important thing is the individual con- 
cern. After all you will look to the in- 
dividual concern to pay its debts. Some 
companies may be very strong even in 
the midst of a panic while others may be 
tottering in a year of great prosperity. 
But no ‘Credit Manager can extend his 
usefulness very far by studying each in- 
dividual concern without taking into con- 
sideration outside influences and the broad 
economic trend of the company. As 
Woodrow Wilson said some time ago, 
“Lift your vision to the horizon of busi- 
ness,” and take in the broad view of com- 
mercial, financial, and economic condi- 
tions of the Nation and of the world. 

For a few cents a day by glancing 
through the financial section of a news- 
paper, Credit Managers can keep their 
hands on the economic pulse of the coun- 
try and put themselves in a more in- 
telligent position to handle credits. 





Permanent Possession? 


66"T*HIS check that you handed me has 

come back to me from the bank 
three times. Does that entitle me to per- 
manent possession?” asks a character in 
“The Butter and Egg Man,” the new 
comedy by George S. Kaufman. 
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Today’s Business News 


Important For the Credit Man 
By George J. Gruen 


Vice-Pres., Nat’l Assn. of Credit Men 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 





Grorce J. GruEN 


URING the eighteen months just 
D) rassea there has been abundant evi- 

dence of the great need for a sec- 
tion of the daily press devoted exclusively 
to real business news, aside from market 
quotations. Such news should, of course, 
be sectionalized. The credit executive 
who keenly realizes his responsibilities 
from the standpoint of financial safe- 
guards as well as sales possibilities must 
keep -closely posted on economic condi- 
tions rather than base his decisions on 
theoretic conclusions. Among the im- 
portant events of this period were: 


(a)The great deflation in the Dako- 
tas caused primarily by pyramiding of 
land values and the resultant frozen 
credits. Besides there were crop fail- 
ures out of which developed the need 
for diversification in agriculture. 

(b) The California disaster. 

(c) The closing down of mills and 
factories in New England. 

(d) The damaging, unseasonable 
weather in Iowa and other sections in 
the autumn of 1924. 

(e) The severe drought in North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia. 

(f{) The drought in Texas, most se- 
vere in Southern half of State. 
What the credit executive needs more 

than stock and bond trends is a weekly 
survey of conditions industrial, financial 
and agricultural, also unusual weather 
conditions of the country, divided into 
sections. This will greatly assist either 
in curbing undue inflation or in sales 
promotion. A thorough understanding of 
existing conditions will enable the credit 
executive to assist the temporarily dis- 
tressed merchants where it is merited and 
avoid pressing unwisely. 

I am inclined to think that today there 
are really too many agencies attempting 
the distribution of economic statistics 
and forecasts. Some are too general to 
be really helpful; others are misleading 
because of their incompleteness. 


A section devoted to real business news 
at least weekly in the daily press would 
be of immense value to credit executives 
and would result, I believe, in greatly in- 
creased circulation for the newspaper. 
Several Cincinnati papers have been do- 
ing this on a limited scale. In one there 
appears each Monday morning an analy- 
sis of business conditions by Theo. Price, 
editor of Commerce and Finance, some- 
thing of an authority. The summary is 
very well presented, and is clear, concise 
and readily analyzed and digested. There 
is also shown a comparison of prices of 
the leading commodities, and a record of 
failures and bank clearings. 

Another paper has been presenting, 
weekly as a rule, a general survey of the 
trend and developments in different lines 
and in financial conditions, by well known 
writers on its staff. 


Foreign News Important 


The credit executive should, I believe, 
keep posted to some extent at least on the 
status of foreign trade and foreign rela- 
tions. A weekly or bi-weekly summary 
would be worth while so long as the ar- 
ticles were confined strictly to facts and 
did not include inspired reports. 

The extension of credit bears such close 
relation to the progress and development 
of each business along sound lines and 
to the economic development of the nation 
that the credit executive must be guided 
by facts and a thorough knowledge of 
conditions rather than guess-work or rule 
of thumb. That is why I am convinced 
that it is important to select a few reliable 
agencies and study their reports and 
analyses diligently and with the same reg- 
ularity as the general news and comic 
sections.. I do not mean by this that the 
credit executive should pass up the latter. 
General happenings frequently have an 
important bearing on credits and sales; 
moreover he should not bury himself in 
statistics. 

I myself consider special services, like 
Brookmire and Babson, very valuable and, 
through them keep closely informed on 
general conditions over the country as 
well as changes, when they are occurring, 
either favorable or otherwise. Then, too, 
their forecasts are exceedingly valuable 
in laying out a financial program and in 
sales promotion. 

The newspapers, with their widespread 
facilities for investigation and gathering 
of facts while fresh, are it seems to me, 
excellently situated to establish and ex- 
tend business news and economics sec- 
tions. 

A proper study of conditions in this 
way will not eliminate all difficulties that 
arise in the control of credits. If how- 
ever, the credit executive applies a liberal 
amount of common sense when acting in 
accordance therewith, he will find the re- 
sults more constructive and will attain a 
better turnover on the accounts receivable, 
with reduced losses. 

The credit executive should by all 
means faithfully read the business news 
that does appear in the daily press and 
in every feasible way encourage the news- 
papers to give consideration to the im- 
portance and value of it. 
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A Credit Information Source 
Daily Business News Carefully Studied by Credit Men 


pression that they are not on the 
job is a newspaper office. The officer 
in charge of credits for an important tex- 
tile house recently said to a Crepit 
MonrTELY representative: “The reading of 
‘business news in the daily papers is an 
important duty for me and for every man 
in our Credit Depart- 
ment. Yet the old 
3dea_ that newspaper 
readingis a diversion 
still prevails so 
strongly that we can- 
not read newspapers 
in the office.” 

This seems a stub- 
born theory to cling 
to in view of the in- 
creasing amount of 
space which the press 
all over the country 
is giving to general 
business news. It is 
not always possible 
to get a good survey 
of the morning’s 
news while on the 
way to the office, 
when cars and trains 
in many commercial 
communities are oft- 
en so crowded that 
it is hard to breathe, 
not to mention fold- 
ing, unfolding and 
reading a newspaper. 
And credit men, like 
everyone else, are ad- 
vised by health au- 
thorities not to read 
their newspapers at 
breakfast if they 
would live long and happily. “But,” one 
credit executive said, “any credit man- 
ager who neglects to read the business 
news in the daily newspapers is denying 
himself necessary information and thus 
seriously handicapping his work as a 
grantor or withholder of credit.” 

At what time, then, is the credit man 
to do this very necessary part of his 
work? It would appear that executives 
might do well to encourage rather than 
condemn a few minutes devoted to the 
daily papers, even at the risk of staff 
members beginning the day with a laugh 
over the comic section, instead of a vicious 
frown because some one in the subway had 
* stepped on newly shined boots. 

“No matter what special interests he 
has, whether baseball or church, the credit 
executive should keep in touch with the 
outside world,” C. H. Hamilton, of the 
Merchants Coffee Company, New (Or- 
leans, said. “And certainly in no previous 
era has the citizen been supplied so fully, 
accurately and swiftly with the news as 
he is by the newspapers of today. : 

“Through the newspapers, the credit 
man can learn about worldwide events 
that may have a bearing, direct or indi- 
rect, on his particular line of business,” 
Mr. Hamilton continued, “and he must 
study beyond the narrow limits of his 

particular line in order to prove hnnself a 


HE only office where men can read 
newspapers without giving the im- 





By G. E.. Blanshard 


broad gauge executive. From its columns 
it is possible to get a fair idea of the 
trend of business in general and more 
definite news about the specific trades. 
There is also the opportunity to keep in 
touch with business in all parts of the 
country, as well as in the particular sec- 
tion he cultivates.” 

“News of storms, tornadoes, frosts and 





other weather conditions are often of 
great importance and reports on sectional 
booms are always interesting,” H. J. 
Broomhall, of the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder Co., said. Where a house does a 
large business in agriculturat districts 
the crop reports are a barometer as to 
purchasing power. “These reports” A. J. 
Goldwater, of Stewart-Dawes Shoe (o., 
Los Angeles, said, “tell him whether he 
should sell aggressively or hold back, and 
where collections should be or should not 
be prompt.” Northern Maine is almost 
wholly dependent upon the potato crop, 
and business is either good or bad there as 
the potato crop is good or bad. “And the 
credit executive,” E. P. Tuttle, of the At- 
las Shoe Co., Boston, asserted, “in fol- 
lowing the business news regarding the 
condition of the crops, the prices being 
paid for potatoes, etc., is enabled to deter- 
mine how far to go in extending credit in 
that section.” 

Then there are the textile, hardware, 
tool, machinery and boot and shoe trades. 
The information printed by the news- 
papers as to conditions in the cities spe- 
cializing in these trades is a real guide to 
the executive who must pass on credits for 
them. In the mining districts, the price 
of ore has a great deal to do with condi- 
tions and building permits and bank clear- 
ances also-act as good barometers. 


E. D Ross,. of the Irwin Hodson Co., 
Portland, finds that an idea can ne gained 
of the pfospective volume of various lines 
of business through comparative steel 
production figures. “In our district,” he 
said, “we watch the market reports on 
lumber, wheat, fruits, fish, building per- 
mits and the figures of the Port of Port- 
land showing volume of our exports.” 

“In. the cotton and 
tobacco sections,” J. 

- Wood, of the 
Richmond Dry Goods 
Co., said, “we oft- 
en follow up our col- 
lections through 
newspaper _ reports 
on sales of tobacco, 
ginning of cotton, 
etc.” 

New manufactur- 
ing processes are in- 
variably noted in 
some form or other, 
and asa bid forthe 
attention of the gen- 
eral reader public 
utilities are quoted 
daily in some papers. 
“In fact,” ‘says H. 
R. Richmond, of the 
General Radio Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., 
“to my mind the two 
to four pages de- 
voted to business and 
financial conditions 
printed in the better 
newspapers is the 
real heart of the 
paper.” 

S. J. Anderson, of 
the Quaker Oats Co., 
; Philadelphia, finds 
many items on business in the news sec- 
tion, and goes so far as to say: “I would 
as soon pass an order without a proper 
investigation as I would go without dili- 
gently reading the paper.’ 


Verify News If Possible 


It is a general principle of good credit 
work to verify information as much as 
possible. One nationally known credit ex- 
ecutive recommends a careful checking 
with other sources of information to as- 
certain what papers are thoroughly reli- 
able in their statements and figures, which 
hold closely to facts and which believe in 
coloring the news slightly in order to at- 
tract the general reader to the business 
section. “To the credit of editors also,” 
says a student of credits, “many an editor, 
by judicious wording of facts, has kept 
his whole territory from losing faith in 
its future when prospects locket dark, and 
held it intact until the corner was turned. 

“The credit man must discriminate be- 
tween the wheat and the chaff, especially 
in the financial section,” says J. M. Zang, 
of the Miller Rubber Co., Akron. Even 
statements by specialists and experts 
should be compared with what others as 
well qualified have to say on the subject. 
The newspaper plays so great a part in 
‘molding public opinion, and is so com- 


pletely part of the economic and political 
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life of the country that the reader must 
consider the reputation of the paper he 
buys before accepting everything it says; 
and he should then strengthen his position 
by collecting all the information avail- 
able on the subjects in which he is inter- 
ested. 

Commercial and trade dailies are among 
the best sources for verifying the news 
given in the general newspapers. The 
Crepit Montuty has learned by extensive 
inquiries that credit executives are regu- 
lar readers of these specialized daily pub- 
lications. Some of those menticned, not 
including a number of weekly reports. 
magazines and services, are Barron’s 
Financial News, The Wall Street Journal, 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
The Daily News Record, The Wall Street 
News, the Journals of Commerce of New 
York and Chicaso, the Daily Metal 
Trade, the Textile Trade, the New York 
and Indianapolis Commercials, the Corn 
Belt farm dailies, the Record Stockman 
of Denver, and the Daily Notification 
Sheet, a Seattle publication. William H. 
Pouch, of the Concrete Steel Co., New 
York, considers the various special service 
reports and newspapers so important that 
he studies them at home as well as at 
his office. 

Another prominent grantor of credit 
believes every credit executive should read 
one or more morning and evening dailies, 
and if possible subscribe to a recognized 
paper with a national circulation. With 
some notable exceptions there is less space 
devoted to business news in the evening 
than in the morning journals, but the 
careful credit man sees at a glance all 
there is and then turns to the other parts 
of the paper, not forgetting the editorials 
or the comic sheet. “I think credit men 
should read the editorials whether or not 
he agrees with the editorial policy of 
»- aaa a prominent credit executive 
said. 


System In Keeping Notes 


One of the watchwords of the Credit 
Department today is system. There is sys- 
tem in keeping credit information and 
sales data; system in collection methods, 
and system that haunts the markets for 
new and more efficient methods, ideas 
and mechanical devices. But all this use 
of system yields small profits if it does 
not succeed in training those who man the 
department to be systematic. Sometimes 
the good fairies give us a sense of sys- 
tem along with their other gifts, but very 
often they leave us to acquire it or get 
along without it. But the credit executive 
who has learned to profit by reading items 
on business news is most likely the one 
who has devised some method of keeping 
them systematically where he can refer to 
them at will. There is too much literature 
that the credit executive must read today 
to tax the memory with retaining every- 
thing of value. x card file or clipping 
drawer is an excellent method of keeping 
information for future reference. One ex- 
ecutive makes a habit of marking as soon 
as he reads them the business articles he 
wants to keep. He then hands the paper to 
his secretary, who clips and files systema- 
tically all these business news items that 
seem likely to be of future interest 

J. W. Hallman, of the Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia, gave us an excellent survey 
of his clipping file. Included in it were 
the following: A chart of production for 
1924 and 1925 of leading lines of manu- 
facturing, a chart showing the relative 
tons of shipping between the United 
States and foreign countries and the idle 
tonnage; a clipping showing bank clear- 


ings, with the daily average for the three _ 
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Protection 
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By Dwight, A. Murphy 


City Trust Co., Indianapolis 
Director, National, Association of Credit Men 





S a kid I used to carry the Greens- 

burg Daily News and the Cincin- 

nati Post. One day it began to 
rain and, knowing I had started out with 
an umbrella, I began looking around for 
it. Thinking I had dropped it, I went 
back a block or two looking for it. It 
suddenly dawned on me that I had it in 
my hand. It had been there all the time. 
and I felt exceedingly foolish when I 
found it. 


Credit managers are often too prone to 
look about for protection when they al- 
ready have it in their hands. If they were 
as familiar with what is going on in the 
business activities of the community as 
they are with the latest developments in 
the coaching methods at Yale or the 
physical condition of Babe Ruth, they 
cculd pass on credits more intelligently. 


The saying that a man’s judgment is 
no better than his information is a very 
true saying. One of’the neglected sources 
of information which is already in our 
hands is the daily newspaper. There is 
hardly an issue that does not have some 
information in it of value to the credit 
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executive. The commercial papers are 
full of information. 

Notice of insolvencies and financial 
embarrassments, etc., are by no means the 
only things of interest and importance to 
the credit executive. Good news is just 
as important as bad news. If a new firm 
has been incorporated; if an old one has 
increased its capital; if some general or 
special business condition arises which is 
going to help materially some business 
which has been giving you some concern; 
these are all matters of vital interest 
which can be found by careful reading 
of the commercial paper and the news- 
paper. The constructive and preventive 
uses to which this information is put will 
indicate the capacity of the one who uses 
it. 

When this avenue of information is 
more extensively used, the papers will be 
quick to respond by publishing more news 
of this kind. 

The commercial and daily newspapers 
are only one source of valuable informa- 
tion to the credit executive, but they are 
an inexpensive source already in your 
hands. Use them. 





months of the third quarter and a com- 
parison for these respective months be- 
tween 1923, 1924, 1925; a clipping showing 
comparison of cotton spinner’s activities 
for 1922, ’23, ’24 and '25; a clipping show- 
ing a comparison of the number of farms 
in the U. S. from 1890 to 1925 and an- 
other showing composite crop conditions 
with a percentage of ten year average; a 
clipping showing a new dip taken by prices 
in the October wholesale price level ; a re- 
port showing automobile production from 
1919 to 1925, and a comparison between the 
number of open and closed cars; a chart 
of exports and imports from 1920 to 1925; 
a chart giving a comparison hy percentage 
between 1924 and 1925 on production, em- 
ployment and time operated. “Surely,” 
Mr. Hallman concluded, “I do not need to 
say any more in support of this very val- 
uable source of information.” 

William Fraser of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
New York, remarked that “generally 
speaking the newspapers do not consider 
that business is news”. On the other 
hand, however, the above opinions denote 
that credit executives consider all business 
items printed in the daily papers as news 


well worth reading and often of great 
importance. L. Thompson of Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., ex- 
pressed the belief that “anything that 
has to do with business should be of in- 
terest to the credit executive because it 
affects credit”, and Geo. J. Clautice of 
Lyon Clautice & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
came to the defense of newspaper editors 
by stating that “they are willing to publish 
anything the people want and if a suffi- 
cient number want a larger proportion of 
business news it can be had.” 
“Furthermore”, added C. S. Cook of the 
American Brass Co., Buffalo, “the daily 
papers are in business primarily for pro- 
fit and the means of obtaining that profit 
are to sell that for which there is a de- 
mand. If it becomes known to them that 
a sufficient number of regular readers are 
in the market for a certain type of news, 
obviously they will provide it.” - Nor in 
doing this has the newspaper any need to 
lose its identity as a carrier of- general 
news, for the more ground covered 
by the business news the more gen- 
eral in scope it becomes. Mr. Hamilton, 
quoted earlier in this article, allowed 
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that “if a newspaper helps a man he ought 
to help the newspaper and that he cannot 
do that better than by giving the paper 
suggestions as to what should be printed. 

“The newspaper,” he said, “like other big 
organizations, has a suggestion nox, Nine 
of the suggestions may be idle, yet the 
teuth may contain a gem of an idea valu- 
able to the people and the paper.’ 

“To further encourage the printing of 
business news”, Mr. Zang, also quoted 
above, said, “credit men should study the 
needs of the business community and by 
co-operating with the financial editors 
develop a service profitable alike to busi- 
ness men and the newspapers.” 

E. D. Ross, who as we noted above 
finds a lot of important news in the finan- 
cial pages, summed up the situation very 
adequately when he said: “Certain reports 
ih the dailies should be faithfully read 
in order to keep one’s hand on the pulse 
of the business world.” In doing every- 
thing possible to encourage the printing 
and reading of the business sections, 
Credit Managers will be increasing just 
that much more the value of the papers 
to their departments. 


* * * & 


We are grateful to. the credit executives 
who have supplied the information for this 
article. Besides those mentioned in the 
article itself, the following have con- 
tributed a number of helpful ideas on the 
subject: J. W. Allen, The J. W. Crowdus 
Drug Co., Dallas; T. K. Cree, The Alling 
& Cory Co., Pittsburgh; Gordon M. Day, 

_ Day-Bergwall Co., Milwaukee; J. W. 
Dickson, Texas Paper Co., Dallas; W. F. 
H. Koelsch, New Netherland Bank, New 
York; J. W. Meriam, The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland; John E. Norvell, Past 
President of the National Association of 
Credit Men, Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co., 
Huntington; Joseph Rubanow, Wilmerd- 
ing & Bisset, New York; J. K. Scoggan, 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville; W. E. 
Tarlton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis; 
B. A. Wilcox, The Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha; and A. T. Woodward, The 
United States Shoe Company, Cincinnati. 


Hoover Appoints Shepard 


HE news that E. W. Shepard of the 

Western Electric Co. has been ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover of the U. 5S. 
Dept. of Commerce to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee on Me- 
chanics Lien Laws was very gratifying 
to the National Association of Credit 
Men which has taken an interest in the 
subject of Mechanics Lien Laws for a 
number of years. 


Mr. Shepard, who has long been active 
in the N. Y. Credit Men’s Association and 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
is at present serving on the Banking and 
Currency Executive Committee of the 
National Association. He has been con- 
nected with the credit department of the 
Western Electric Company for a number 
of years and is now in full charge of 
credits for all the company’s departments. 


Our Poet Laureate 


OUGLAS MALLOCH, long on 

pleasant and intimate terms with 
the credit fraternity, was one of the 
principal speakers at a big meeting of 
credit executives at Lansing, Mich., on 
November 17. 

Although the Lansing Association 
has less than 75 members the meeting 
drew 700 credit and other executives 
from all parts of the State. — 
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The Credit Man 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


Written for the Detroit Association of Credit Men 


To be a credit man is not 
So difficult a task— 
It merely means to answer what 
Most anyone may ask 
Concerning anybody who’s 
In business anywhere 
Who any article may choose 
To purchase here and there. 


He has to know the good and bad, 
The honest but the slow, 

What credit they’ve already had, 
How far we ought to go; 

The little fellow who is rich, 
The big one who is poor— 

He has to know whom, what and which 
The slow, the slow but sure. 


He has to see we never sell 
To those who never pay, 
And still be careful, just as well, 
To turn no trade away; 
He has to see we never ship 
To someone who may fail, 
Y¢' on the business hold our grip 
And never miss a sale. 


To be a credit man, my friend, 
A credit to the firm, 
The honest you must not offend, 
But make the others squirm. 
You need some simple qualities 
If credits you would scan— 
Yet all you need to have are these 
To be a credit man: 


The judgment of a Jupiter, 
The patience of a saint; 
The mind of a philosopher 
In hearing some complaint, 
Ability to prophesy | 
And mortal minds to read— | 
In fact, a credit man to be 
All these are all you need. 
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THE FALLEN MAN TOTTERED IN THE FACE OF HIS DISCLOSURE; AND THEN, SWOONING, HE CRUMPLED IN Mr. Brown’s DESK CHAIR 


The Store Closed Over Night 


ing mail there is ordinarily no thrill 

or surprise in finding a letter that has 

been returned by the post office and 
marked “Moved. Left no forwarding 
address.” But there was a startled ex- 
pression on Edgar Jackson’s face one 
Tuesday morning when he picked up just 
such an envelope. 


“Heh, Charlie!” Jackson called to the 
office boy, who had just come into the 
rresident’s office with some second class 
mail. “Tell Mr. Roberts to come in here 
right away and tell the switchboard giri 
to get me Henry Smith & Company on the 
*phone.” 

Roberts, the Credit Manager, swung into 
jackson’s office just as the ’phone tinkled. 

“Just a minute. Take a seat ’till T 

answer this ’phone. Hello! 
No answer, eh? Roberts, this is 
blamed strange. Here’s a letter returned 
irom Henry Smith & Comparty and now 
I just tried to get them on the ’phone. 
They don’t answer, and that’s funny for 
the store not to answer at nearly nine- 
fifteen in the morning.” ; 

“Well, Mr. Jackson, it looks so strange 
to me that T believe I. better run down 
there and see what it all means. But I’ll 
try once more to get them on the ’phone. 

“I wish you would, Roberts. Funny. 
. . « You never had trouble with this 
fellow before, did you?” . 

“Never,” Roberts replied, - promptly. 
“Why,. the fellow always paid on time. In 
fact, he very often discounted his bills.” 

ee = ® 

Henry Smith was full of. activity one 
Saturday night as he hurried around his 
automobile tire store directing a couple of 
men in the proper packing of small articles 


LT: the routine of browsing the morn- 


which they stowed away in a number of. 


cases at the rear of the store. James Phil- 
lips, who. ran the men’s furnishing store 
next door, stopped in front of Smith’s 
window as he observed this unusual ac- 
ae and then entered with a quizzical 
OOK, ‘ 





By Marshall D. Beuick 


‘““Say, Smith,” Phillips began, jokingly, 
“what you doin,’ gettin’ the Christmas 
packing done early?” 


“No, Phillips,” Smith answered, in a 
slightly annoyed and nervous vcice, “I’m 
mixed up with my wife. She’s suing me. 
She’s goin’ to take some kind of action 
and I’ve got to clear this stock out of 
here before she can tie it up. Keep it to 
yourself, mind. If anyone else says any- 
thing to you about it, say I’m taking in- 
ventory. Understand? Say nothing.” 

“Well, you may bet I’m sorry to learn 
about any domestic mix up,” Phillips mur- 
mured -with sympathetic concern. “But, 
Smith, I didn’t know you were married. 
Fact is, I never thought about it and be- 
lieved you must be single on account of 
that girl out in Detroit I heard you tell 
some of your friends about.” 


“Oh, yes; well, she’s a relative. That is, 
she’s a cousin. A distant cousin, you 
know. But, Phillips, you won’t say any- 
thing about my. family troubles to any- 
one, will you? Some people may misun- 
derstand, and then if anyone should tell 
my wife before she gets back from 
Springfield, I’d never be able to move 
this stock out. When I locate somewhere 
I'll write to you. When I’m gone. you 
tell people that I had personal matters to 
attend to and left town.” : 


Nodding his assurance and feeling dis- 
appointed by the prospects of the depart- 
ure of a good store neighbor who was not. 
a competitor, Phillips strode trom the 
store. 


Smith worked steadily through Sun- 
day arranging cases so that by night fall 
much of his stock was ready for loading 
on a truck. Before sunrise the last case 
had_ been heaved up on a motor truck. 
Smith, after cautiously locking the back 
door, turned down: the back alley and wan- 
dered toward the setting sun, weary, yet 
satisfied with the fact that he had moved 
away the greater part of the stock in his 
store before daybreak should come. 


Tuesday morning Roberts, Jackson’s, 


‘Credit Manager, came to. Smith’s store. 


One look inside made him almost stagger 
with surprise. He saw within just a few 
articles on the shelves and some second- 
hand tires in the tire rack. Roberts’ con- 
cern had not sold very much to Smith, 
tut what they had sold was apparently 
gone. They had delivered to Smith auto- 
matic windshield wipers for rainy days. A 
case of them represented a substantial sum 
of money. Such a case could be moved 
with little cost considering the value of 
the contents: Roberts realized the meaning 
of the almost vacant store into which he 
was staring, and wondered what Jackson 
would think of him as a credit manager 
when the story should be told. He stirred 
out of his brooding as he noticed Phillips 
coming from the store next door. 

“Hello!” Phillips greeted Roberts. “Are 
you lookin’ for Smith?” 

“T was,” Roberts tried to smile, “but I 
guess I’ll have to look a long ways off 
before I see him again.” 

“Yes, sir; I guess you’re dead right. He 
blew out of here, tellin’ me that his wife 
was going to sue him and he was afraid 
she’d attach his store. But last night I 
found out he never had a wife at all.” 

“Indeed,” Roberts mumbled as_his 
thoughts took a jump. ”Do you know 
much about this fellow?” 

“Not very much. He wasn’t the kind 
who told you very much about himself. 
He had some friends, though, who may 
know something about him. Let’s see, 
there’s Fogel, who runs the clothing store 
down on Lincoln Place, and then there’s 
Fish, who has a small dry-goods store at 
Fifth and Washington. Maybe they will 
tell you something.” 

“Thanks very much,” Roberts said over 
his shoulder, as he hastened unceremoni- 
ously away toward the street car that was 
clattering down the avenue. 

Smith had certainly disappeared, and had 
covered h's tracks well: Roberts was dis- 
gruntled. but he pulled himself together to 

(Continued on page 24) 






































Knowing the Problems of 
Your Customer 


The problems of industry are very 
gripping. The problems of the 
middle man have become very in- 
tensive, but the problems of the re- 
tail merchant, whilst lacking in the 
breadth of the problems of produc- 
tion and wholesaling, yet are very 
keen; and the failure to appreciate 
and to handle them successfully is 
the reason why mortality among re- 
tail enterprises runs so high. 

The turnover, (if we may apply 
the term), in retail enterprises in- 
dicates clearly that the problems of 
the retailer are so serious that to 
meet them properly should not be 
left to the retail merchant alone. 


May I ask of the commercial 
credit manager: When opening an 
account, have you taken the time to 
ascertain what the problems are of 
the buyer whom you have placed 
upon your books? Are you trusting 
entirely to chance for the liquidation 
of the debt? Is it not possible that 
circumstances of a very difficult na- 
ture surround the life of the busi- 
ness you have trusted and that may 
place its credit in great peril? 

A suggestion in the line of adding 
to the tasks of the Credit Depart- 
ment may not be popular; but if we 
are to do our work in a scientific 
way and to give it a professional 
aspect, then necessary things must 
be looked after. We cannot operate 
on chance alone. Communities 
where our merchandise is going 
should in some way be surveyed in 
order to ascertain the consumption 
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possibilities of the goods we are sell- 
ing and to learn the sources of in- 
come upon which the community 
can count. In particular lines, ir- 
respective of community questions, 
there are particular problems. The 
surroundings of those we sell, tend- 
ing either to success or failure, 
should be ferreted out; and in most 
cases the interest of a credit depart- 
ment in the customers of its house 
will not be regarded as an intrusion. 

No one will deny that we have in 
our country a great number of un- 
necessary failures. They are caused 
not alone by defects in a debtor, but 
by the neglect of creditors. There 
is a mutuality of responsibility and, 
while this persists, the Credit Man- 
ager should do his level best to de- 
crease the avoidable waste. In no 
direction is there greater promise of 
accomplishing this than knowing a 
debtor’s problems. 

The whole business atmosphere is 
constantly charged with problems 
and those of the retail merchant, let 
us affirm again, are exceedingly dif- 
ficult. 


* * * 


Intelligence and Genius 


Men of genius have usually com- 
manded our admiration, but genius 
is usually an inherited faculty and 
does not represent the perseverance 
and well-regulated effort from which 
intelligence springs. 

We often find men of genius to be 
uncertain in their methods, unde- 
pendable in emergencies. Genius is, 
indeed, a wonderful possession, but 
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the thoughtful man, if asked to 
choose between genius and intelli- 
gence, would undoubtedly select the 
latter. 


It seems to me in the complexities 
of present-day commerce that do- 
mestic and international trade move- 
ments challenge the best skill to 
fathom and control. When credit 
is so often confused with capital, 
when there are serious misuses of 
credit, we need chiefly intelligence 
and not genius for the control of 
business activity. 


The rapidity of business move- 
ments creates a friction the reduc- 
tion of which needs great keenness 
and intelligence. So often observers 
confuse industrial activity with pros- 
perity, when the underpinnings of 
the busines structure at the time are 
growing weak. Activities in certain 
lines of production are applauded 
because of their magnitude and not 
because of their fitting into the real 
needs of people. 


Separating the sound and unsound 
features of a business situation is 
like separating the sheep from the 
goats, and calls for a divine skill 
that only the highest degree of in- 
telligence, and not alone genius, can 
supply. Formulas for prognosticat- 
ing the future are worked out by 
economists ; but so long as business 
is a human institution, there can be 
no positive certainty as to what will 
happen. The intelligent observer 
therefore takes these uncertainties 
into his calculation and reaches his 
conclusions upon a critical separa- 
tion of the sound and unsound fea- 
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tures,—an operation which to so 
many is like unto a closed door. 


Intelligence is the result of train- 
ing, that is the right kind of train- 
ing,—and training is the result of 
one’s own effort. There is plenty 
of room in the business field for ob- 
servation and control based on in- 
telligence. 


* * * 


Credit Scrutiny Detects When 
Deterioration Begins 


Every now and then we are sur- 
prised by the failure of some con- 
cern which has gone along for years 
with apparent success, There was 
no apprehension of its deterioration. 
The question arises, just when did 
the deterioration begin? There must 
have been some period in the life of 
the enterprise when success became 
impossible and there was nothing 
ahead eventually but collapse. 


Deterioration in a business enter- 
prise results, just as in the human 
body, from violation of natural laws. 
Business, as I have frequently 
pointed out, is not automatic. It is 
a human instrument and is subject 
to human control. The laws of suc- 
cess in business are very simple but 
difficult to observe, and all too fre- 
quently the difficulty of observing 
them is lost sight of because of their 
very simplicity. 


Without adequate profits a busi- 
ness cannot survive. Every rule 
that applies to the making of profits 
must be obeyed or else deterioration 
sets in. A proper turnover of mer- 
chandise and receivables constitutes 
largely the hinge on which profits 
swing. No matter how reputable a 
concern may be, if these features are 
not as they should be, then the basis 
of success is impaired and there may 
come deterioration that may cause 
the whole structure to collapse. 


Credit scrutiny is too often direct- 
ed upon the order in hand rather than 
upon the circumstances which, after 
all, are the guarantee of its: safety. 
Surface appearances frequently de- 
ceive. Close scrutiny alone will dis- 
cover whether or not the rules of 


profit-making are being lived up to, 
whether there is soundness or de- 
terioration in the business; and it 
is possible in many instances to pre- 
vent entire collapse by discovering 
and correcting deterioration before 
it has proceeded to an. incurable 
stage. 


Let us keep our credit conscience 
aroused. Let us develop our skill in 
detecting whether the rosiness of an 
enterprise is only a hectic flush or 
the sign of a sound constitution. 


French Settlement Purely - 
A Case of Credit 


_‘There is no question of greater 
significance and of greater interest to 
workers in the field of credit than the 
French question. It makes no dif- 
ference in the uses of credit how 
large or small the debtor may be, 
and the situation in France all re- 
volves around the uses of credit. 


One cannot continue to spend 
more than he receives without creat- 
ing a debt that will eventually over- 
whelm him. This is so whether the 
debtor is an individual, a company 
or a nation’s government, France has 
been juggling its budgets, forcing 
them to balance, when the economic 
observer knew well enough they 
were out of balance. The deficits 
each year have been met by domestic 
loans and the borrowing of notes 
from the Bank of France oftentimes 
to a point exceeding the limit of note 
issue established by law. 


Once a creditor nation, France 
has now become a debtor nation. It 
owes abroad about 120 billion paper 
francs and its domestic indebtedness 
has reached a peak of 286 billion 
paper francs. Her debt is about 
67 per cent of her wealth. The 
metallic reserve in the Bank of 
France went down gradually after 
1914 until a year ago it stood at 
about 934 per cent. 

On the whole the income of 
France from the taxes of the people 
has been a larger proportion of the 
nation’s income than was the case in 
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Great Britain. It is very much 
larger than the proportionate part of 
our national income from_ taxes. 
Some French industries are showing 
considerable vigor. France has had 
of late a favorable international 
trade balance, but with a deficit in 
her budget each year and a metallic 
reserve constantly declining, there is 
no reason, as the credit observer 
sees it, why the franc should not de- 
cline, placing France in a perilous 
position. With Morocco and Syria 
on her hands, the conditions are fur- 
ther aggravated, and the situation 
may as well be regarded as that of 
any debtor. We have a real interest 
in France’s financial recovery, be- 
cause it is necessary to world sta- 
bility. To obtain that recovery we 
should be willing, in fact, we shall 
be obliged to make sacrifices. We 
cannot afford to be a hard creditor 
in a situation like this. We must not 
be when considering the payment of 
France’s debt to us. We must help 
her to recover a credit equilibrium 
and this we cannot do by wielding 
the big stick or exacting difficult 
conditions. Hag] 

I realize more than ever what 
France’s stability means to the world 
and particularly to us. I would of- 
fer as my sincere opinion that in 
order to keep the franc at a proper 
point and to help France establish 
a credit equilibrium, she must have 

First, a sound government; sec- 
ond, the most cordial co-operation; 
and third, a moratorium of at least 
ten years. 


Since visiting France last sum- 
mer, I have become a _ sincere 
sympathizer in her misfortunes, and 
I recognize that a substantial, broad 
and practical policy must be offered 
in her present extremities. I have 
read criticisms of the debt funding 
commission, and the failure of its 
mission. I have read editorials that 
would give the impression we should 
treat France as a school teacher 
treats a pupil. These ideas, in my 
judgment, are far from the point. 
We can afford to do nothing but rec- 
ognize the credit situation as it ex- 
ists and to treat this situation as any 
creditor would who wants to save 
himself and to help the other fellow. 
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I Use Adjustment Bureaus 
Actual Cases that Typify the Service Provided 


have been asked to tell why I am 

so enthusiastic about the service. 
The most convincing answer I can make 
is a description of several cases that I 
know all about at first hand. 
¥ If you,—fellow member of the National 
‘Association of Credit Men,—are a_non- 
user and a possible user, run through the 
following arid ‘tell me if you don’t think 
my enthusiasm is justified: 


Avoiding All-Round Disaster 


This involved a neighborhood suburban 
store. The debtor owed about $3,000, 
nearly all past due, the only assets con- 
sisted of the stock of merchandise esti- 
mated to be worth about $4,000 at whole- 
sale prices. There were sixteen local 
creditors whose claims ranged in sums 
up to 

Two claims had already reached the 
hands of an attorney, a member of the 
local bankruptcy ring. He had the hardi- 
hood to solicit the claim of my company 
and asserted that from his investigation 
he believed that the debtor was concealing 
assets preparatory to filing a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, and that the best 
thing for creditors would therefore be to 
let him: (the attorney) file an involuntary 
‘petition in bankruptcy and beat the debtor 
to it. The case was immediately referred 
to the Adjustment Bureau, which resulted 
in the calling of a meeting of all the local 
creditors at which the debtor and his at- 
torney were present. 

In less than forty-five minutes the cred- 
itors had unanimously agreed to grant the 
embarrassed debtor an extension and to 
permit him to make periodic payments to 
the Adjustment Bureau to be distributed 
ratably among all creditors: The exami- 
nation of the debtor conclusively proved 
that he was honest, that his wife was run- 
ning the business with very small overhead 
while he~ was employed elsewhere, and 
that if given time he would pay 100 cents 
on the dollar. 

Since then the debtor has kept up his 
payments regularly; and over 50 per cent 
of all claims have already been paid to 
creditors with reasonable assurance that 
the remainder will be paid in full. But 
for the intercession of the Adjustment 
Bureau, the debtor would probably have 
been thrown into bankruptcy. with dis- 
astrous results to everyone. 


S A USER of the service ren- 
dered by Adjustment Bureaus, I 


Two Minors 


In this case two young men, ages 18 
and 20 (minors), were compelled to sus- 
pend business because of a fire which 
partly destroyed their stock of goods. 
When one of the creditors realized that 
the proprietors were not legally liable for 
their. debts, the aid of the Adjustment 
Bureau was sought in effecting a settle- 
ment. Luckily, the insurance companies 
nes not yet paid over the money for the 
oss, 

A joint meeting of the nineteen creditors 
and the young proprietors was called at 


By Charles Strull 
Shapinsky & Co., Louisville 





SAMUEL T. SCHNEIDER 


R. SCHNEIDER became 
Manager of the Adjustment 
Bureau and Secretary of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association on 
January 1, and has established him- 
self fully in the confidence of credit 
éxecutives in Louisville and else- 
where. 

J. H. Scales of the Belknap Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Co., said: “It was not 
easy for me to let Sam Schneider 
go, whom I had transferred to our 
credit department seventeen years 
ago. His work was certainly ex- 
ceptional. I never sent him out to 
make an adjustment without feeling 
that his effort would be successful. 
He can see through more com- 
plicated cases than any man I have 
come in contact with. He can 
think quickly and act effectively 
and, best of all, he seldom leaves 
a sore spot. I am glad that he is 
in a position where he can serve 
the credit men at large, and I am 
not at all surprised to hear of his 
success since he took hold of the 
Bureau.” 

H. Guy Lyon, Robinson-Pettet 
Co., Louisville, writes: “The 
growth of the Association, the many 
improvements that have been made 
in the interchange service, the in- 
crease in amount of business re- 
ceived by the Adjustment Bureau 
and the expressions of general satis- 
faction with which it is being 
handled bear testimony to the fact 
that the right man was selected.” 
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once in the office of the Association, which 
resulted in a friendly assignment to the 
Adjustment Bureau for the benefit of all 
creditors. The claims against the insur- 
ance companies were transferred to the 


. Adjustment Bureau which also took cus- 


tody of the stock of goods which were 
sold at a fair price in a competitive sale 
under the direction of the Bureau man- 
ager. 

Under the laws of Indiana, where the 
business was located, the owners were en- 





titled to $600 exemption which they 
agreed to waive for the benefit of their 
creditors. The assets paid 57% per cent. 
to all creditors and the business was 
wound up in a very short time. There is 
no doubt whatever that but for the Ad- 
justment Bureau, creditors might have 
received very little or nothing. 


Debtor Tided Over 


A mail order house became involved 
because of a substantial diminution in 
sales during the summer mionths. The 
nature of this particular business is such 
that 80 per cent. of its sales are made 
during the months of October, November, 
and December. 

The major portion of its assets con- 
sisted of a mailing list of 250,000 names 
and- of 35,000 customers’ names, of cata- 
logues, with only $2200 of merchandise 
on hand, while the liabilities, nearly all of 
which were past due, totaled $3,700. One 
of the largest creditors with a claim of 
$700 had attached the assets when the 
case came to the notice of the Adjustment 
Bureau. 

At a meeting of creditors, it was de- 
cided that the best interest of all would 
be served by granting an extension of time 
to the debtors and permitting them to 
operate their business through the fall 
months under the supervision of the Ad- 
justment Bureau. An investigation -dis- 
closed the fact that the proprietors were 
honest, that their sales were all for cash, 
and that they would have no difficulty in 
getting new merchandise to fill orders 
which they received through the mails. 

It was found necessary to attack an at- 
tachment in court through the aid of the 
counsel for the Adjustment Bureau. After 
hearing the evidence, the court reached 
the same conclusion as the majority of 
creditors and dismissed the writ of at- 
tachment which if permitted to stand 
would have been prejudicial to the inter- 
est of the remaining creditors. 

The business is still being continued in 
accordance with the arrangement reached 
at the meeting, under the supervision of 
the manager of the Adjustment Bureau. 
From present indications it is very likely 
that the debtors will pay a substantial part 
of the claims this fall. It is an absolute 
certainty that if the attachment had not 
been dismissed, a petition in bankruptcy 
would have been filed and the cost of ad- 
ministration would: have consumed the 
entire cash value of the assets. It was 
felt by all the creditors that little or noth- 
ing could have been realized from the 
mailing lists which cost the debtors the 
substantial sum of $8,000 and are said to 
be fully worth it to the going business. 

The few cases just cited are sufficiently 
varied to indicate that the Adjustment 
Bureau is an admirable medium through 
which to administer the affairs of embar- 
rassed or insolvent debtors. The credit 
men should look upon the bureaus both 
as first and last aids in matters of this 


‘sort. However careful the credit..man 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Grandchildren of the Abacus 


Modern Calculating Machines that Are Superhuman 


AVE you ever gone into a Chi- 

nese laundry, paid your bill for 

the package of shirts and collars 

which the Oriental gave you, then 
watched him turn to what looked fike a kin- 
dergarten toy, click a few wooden marbles 
strung on wires and come back to you 
with the correct change? It is like a 
moment’s visit to antiquity, this glimpse of 
the use of the world’s oldest calculating 
device, the abacus. 
Aeons ago, this in- 
strument, ancestor 
of the calculating 
machines of today, 
gave the Chinese 
their reputation as 
the most expert 
reckoners. The 
abacus is. nothing 
more than a table 
divided into two 
c ompartments, 
through which pass 
iron wires on which 
are strung, in one 
compartment, five, 
and, in the other, 
two movable balls. 
The principle em- 
ployed is similar to 
that of the abacus 
of the Romans. A 
book on the “Dress 
and Manners of the 
Chinese,” published 
in London in 1814 
had this to say with 
reference to the 
calculating methods 
of the Chinese: “It 
has been observed 
that in weighing 
several thousand 
chests of tea, or 
bales of goods, at 
Canton, the Chinese 
accountant can in- 
variably name the 
sum total long be- 
fore the European 
can cast up his ac- 
count.” 


This, however, is 
not to say that the 
quaint Oriental 
computor could stand such a test with the 
more. elaborate figuring machines—the 
grandchildren of the abacus—which help to 
speed up business in moderntimes, Cer- 
tainly no machines were ever before able to 
perform so many operations at such a high 
rate of speed and with as unvarying a de- 
gree of accuracy. There will doubtless be 
other improvements made that will still 
further minimize calculating effort and 
dangers, but the principal question now 
for every office executive concerned with 
accounting problems is, “Have I properly 
‘organized the figuring work in my office?” 

olume production at minimum cost and 
time is demanded of the factory, and the 
_ challenge is being met in all successful 
plants. But the office has been slower to 
make the necessary adjustments in organ- 
ization and method to conform to the 
present age of competition and specializa- 


By Eleanor Boykin 


tion. This may be because office control is 
not sufficiently unified; it may be because 
the clerical end of the business is re- 
garded (erroneously) as unproductive 
anyway, and therefore not worthy of 
minute ‘study and supervision. At any 
rate, “expert” has not the same meaning 
in office that it has in factory. 

Let us think a moment of the kinds of 
arithmetical work required in an office. 





Tue Asacus As Usep IN CHINA 


In the vast majority of them, the work 
will be divided about like this: Addition, 
50 per cent; multiplication, 40 per cent; 
subtraction, 5 per cent, and division, 5 per 
cent. In providing office equipment for the 
fastest results, this proportion of require- 
ments must be taken into consideration, 
unless the routine is normal. But the 
most common uses of figures in manufac- 
turing or wholesale businesses are sales 
extensions, the ledger, cash book for re- 
ceipts and for disbursements, inbound in- 
voices, outbound invoices, payroll, adding 
checks, and the figuring of costs. 

The types of machines most used in 
connection with these operations are: (1) 
Listing and Adding Machines, (2) Book- 
keeping Machines, (3) Billing Machines, 
(4) Crank Type of Calculating Ma- 
chines, and (5) Key Driven Calculating 
Machines. All of them are capable of 


work that, in accuracy, and especially in 
speed, are superhuman. 

There are many occasions when the 
straight adding and listing machine is the 
one best fitted to do work that is needed; 
facilities for any other operations are su- 
perfluous. In certain departments of banks, 
in shipping departments of manufacturing 
companies, in statistical departments of 
various concerns and so on, figures must 
be listed as well as 
added, so that there 
will be something 
to check from. 


Most adding ma- 
chines now can do 
more than add, for 
there is incorpor- 
ated a direct sub- 
traction figure. This 
gives them more 
flexibility, and in 
many cases. they 
may be used for 
making out state- 
ments where details 
are not needed. 
This, however, calls 
for a slightly dif- 
ferent keyboard or, 
at least, a dating 
device. 

Adding machines 
may, of cvurse, be 
used for multiply- 
ing, but this is not 
work for which 
they are primarily 
intended, and no 
one should buy an 
adding machine 
with the idea of 
using it constantly 
for making exten- 
sions or computing 
interest. 


All except two of 
the adding machines 
now on the market 
have the standard 
columnar keyboard 
to which we are 
accustomed... The 
two odd ones have 
ten keys only 
(though each in 
a different arrangement), the figures auto- 
matically falling into the right columns. 
Otherwise, there is not a great deal of 
fundamental difference between recog- 
nized makes. Portable machines are made 
by all manufacturers, some weigh as little 
as twenty-six pounds, few any more than 
a typewriter, and one is almost small 
enough to go into a pocket. Those who are 
responsible for the conduct of offices ap- 
preciate the advantage of being able to 
move an appliance easily from one desk to 
another. 


Right-Hand Operation 


The trend in the mechanical design of 
the adding machine is toward entire 
right-hand operation, which leaves the. 
left hand free to turn sheets and keep the 
place, if this is necessary. This is a feature 
of several machines. Another feature 
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(Left) In the Export Department of the Texas Company, 
fifty calculating machines save time and labor. 


Right) Fifty-six mechanical calculators are used in the 
on poe Division of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Below) The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company uses 


this battery of calculating machines in handling mer- 
chandise receipts. 


which is often very desirable is that of re- 
capitulation. Some machines will hold in 
the register all sub-totals, allowing a 


grand total to be made of the day’s 
listings. ; oa 
There is some diversity of opinion 


about an electric drive for adding ma- 
chines. Many argue that little is to be 
gained by it, since, in any event, the motor 
cannot supply power for all the operations 
of the machine. The purchasing agent of 
a large insurance company which uses 
many adding machines says that he has 
them equipped with motors merely because 
of the satisfaction this gives the opera- 
tors. “A girl pulling the handle of a ma- 
chine all day,” he says, “gets tired of 
the movement and is inclined to go home 
in a rather disgruntled mood. When she 
only presses a bar, it is easier for her 
and she is more contented. That is why 
we consider the motors worth their cost.” 

The places of book-keeping and billing 
machines in an office have already been 
discussed in the October Crepir MONTHLY 
article, and the work which they should do 
in a well organized office does not need 
further elaboration here. 

When we come to calculating machines 
we must stop a moment to consider the 
two species already spvken of—-the first 
kind with two or three dials where the 
figures register, though no operation takes 
place until the crank is turned or (if 
electrically equipped) the bar is 
pressed. These machines are highly auto- 
matic, and, for division, are faster than 
any others, in spite of shifts that must 
be made. Division on any machine is 
easier done than said. The beauty of all 
the operations on calculators is that, like 
the problem Lewis Carroll posed in one 
of his nonsense rhymes, “the answer must 
be absolutely and perfectly true.” 

Although on the standard machines, 
fractions to be handled must be reduced 
to decimals (a card is supplied showing 


decimal equivalents of all common frac- 
tions), there are some models which will 
handle direct addition and subtraction of 
fractions in eighths, twelfths, twentieths 
sixtieths—and also tons and hundred- 
weight. 

The latest model of, another make is 
equipped with automatic repeaters, which 
make multiplication almost solely a matter 
of touching a key. This is of course on a 
motorized machine. For constant, all day 
work, the larger companies usually prefer 
having the motor attachment. 

The simplest calculating machines from 
the standpoint of levers and outside para- 
phernalia are those spoken of as key- 
driven, because the pressure of a key auto- 
matically produces a change in the figures 
registered in the machine. The only use of 
a crank is to clear the machine. Ail opera- 
tions take place through the principle of 
addition, subtraction and division being 
performed by means of reciprocal num- 
bers. The machines are light, quiet, hand 
operated, and simplified as far as possible. 

Like all calculating machines, they have 
signals to indicate a cleared machine, but 
one of ‘them has a most interesting in- 
accuracy-proof feature in an automatic 
keylock. Give a key only a partial stroke 
so that it does not register, and imme- 
diately every key on the board but that 
one locks, so that you can detect at once 
that a mistake has been made, and where 
it was. There could scarcely be anything 
cleverer in mechanical inventiveness ap- 
plied to office equipment. 

Catch a glimpse of a man at his desk 
operating one of these small machines, 
and you may think he is practicing to 
steal Paderewski’s laurels, watching the 
movements of his hands as they run ar- 
peggios across the keyboard. — Indeed, 
there is many a virtuoso in figures who 
performs daily marvels on these calculating 
machines without asking or receiving any 
fanfare of trumpets. 





Business is leaning heavily on machines 
which make short shift of the routine 
processes which the brain performs slowly 
and often inaccurately; and perhaps those 
businesses are getting more out of these 
machines that have thoroughly crganized 
their figuring work so that it is segre- 
gated and done by those who are trained 
in the use of the machine and are expert 
in combining brain and keyboard. 


N. A. C. M. Books Audited 


H. Conant, C. P. A., of L. H. Con- 

eant & Co., New York, reports under 
date of October 21, 1925, to the National 
Association of Credit Men as follows: 

WE CERTIFY that we have audited 
the books of account and records of your 
Association for the fiscal period of twelve 
months ended May 31, 1925, for the pur- 
pose of verifying the statement of receipts 
and disbursements of the general fund of 
the Association submitted by the Treas- 
urer at its thirtieth annual convention: 
and that this statement is in agreement 
with the books of the Association. 

WE FURTHER CERTIFY that the 
balances of general fund reported to be in 
tanks at June 1, 1925, amounting to $2,- 
998.72 and $7,801.60 ‘nespectively, were 
verified with the bank statements: and 
that the Liberty Loan bonds and other se- 
curities amounting to $41,700.00 reported 
as being on hand, were verified by per- 
sonal inspection and count. 


Stealing to Pay His Debts 


66 HEAH tell’ bout a man whut stealin’ 
money fuh to pay up he debts. Mah 
goodness! He mus’ owed one dem ’stall- 
ments collectuhs!!!” 
This is one of Hambone’s Meditations 
by J.P. Alley, copyright, 1925, by The 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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DoYou Want Bigger Profits in 1926? 


- Let us show you how thousands 
ve in every line of business will make 
pur: more money in 1926 by using the 
1 of Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan. 


— Call our local office for free demon- 
mn stration or mail coupon. 


a 
co sa Ra 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
6451 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


per- BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMP ANY Tisoes show me how the Burroughs Simplified 
: 26. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN in 19 
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Roos ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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The Store Closed Over Night 


(Continued from page 17) 


face Jackson and announce that Smith 
had defrauded the company and a dozen 
other concerns besides. 


“Well, what are we going to do?” Jack- 
son asked, somewhat appeased by the fact 
that several large tire manufacturers had 
fallen for the same fake scheme. When 
Roberts finished the tale of Smith and his 
get-away. 

“The best thing to do is to turn this 
case over to the National Association of 
Credit Men, of which we are members, 
you know,” Roberts advised. 

“What can they do?” Jackson demanded. 


“They can’t try the fellow,” Roberts 
smiled, “but they can run him down and 
gather evidence that. may mean his con- 
viction.” 

“How much will that cost?” Jackson 
inquired. 

“That is uncertain. But if the other 
creditors are members of the association, 
the cost will be split and each will have 
much less to pay. Then there’s this new 
Credit Protection Fund the association has 
tor just such cases as this.” 

“Oh, yes; I have been meaning to sub- 
scribe to that fund. That's just the sort 
of thing that can help us,” Jackson con- 
tinued. “Well, we better let the association 
handle the case, and anyhow I'll see to it 
that we send a check right away to the 
association for its fund.” 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
New York 





Statement of Condition, September 30, 1925 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank 


$45,208,737.65 


Exchanges for Clearing House and due from other 


Banks 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities 


Loans due on demand and within 30 days 


Loans due 30 to go days 
Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days 


79555 1,662.04 


975715,291.69 
22,247,818.98 


32,833,639-64 
§8,069,31 5-54 
42,462,753.36 
35,838,979-72 

1,585,383.06 


Customers’ Jiability for Acceptances (anticipated 


$1,834,683.57) 


New York City Mortgages and Other Investments . 


Bank Buildings 


18,593,877-97 
6,722,373-29 
9732495-68 
$441,803,328.62 





LIABILITIES 


Deposits . ph ELS 
Official C hecks 


- + + + $351,342,591-99 
. © se xyne 9 Sas FESS 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar 


Exchange) 


Pn Collected but not Earned 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend payable October 1, 1925 


Capital Stock... . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 


20,428,561.49 


893,900.16 
1,802,091.28 


612,500.00 


17,500,000.00 
; 13,169,112.12 


$441,803,328.62 . 
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Phillips was sitting in the rear of his 
store one afternoon when he was aroused 
from his newspaper by the entrance of a 
customer. The customer was in no hurry 
and after a little general conversation, re- 
marked about the vacant store next door. 
He drew Phillips out while he gave no 
indication of doing anything mcre than 
look at neckwear. 


“I believe that fellow Smith was 
crooked,” Phillips finally announced, “but 
of course it’s dangerous to say that, ! 
suppose, on little or no evidence to sup- 
port it.” 

“What makes you think he was crook- 
ed?” the customer asked. 


“Just one reason. He said he had to 
clear out his store because he was afraid 
his wife would attach his goods. Now, I 
know positively he never had a wife. Be- 
sides the girl he corresponded with in 
Detroit was not his cousin. I think she 
was a girl he wanted to marry, but he 
cidn’t have enough to satisfy her classy 
taste. So he cleaned out his store, and 
sold the stock and skipped. I'll bet he’s 
with that girl now.” 


The customer gleefully bought a tie, 
whistled a quiet tune and walked leisurely 
from the shop. 


An investigator of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men a few days later sat 
in the Detroit Post Office with a Post 
Office inspector. The investigator wore a 
bright, new tie. He had come on from 
Decatur, where he had bought his flashy 
neckpiece in a haberdasher’s shop next to 
the vacant store that once had been 
Smith's. 

“You see,” the investigator told the inspec- 
tor, “this man Smith’s friends wouldn’t say 
anything much until I told them I had a 
message for the girl in Detroit from Smith 
and that I had to have her address to 
relay the message to her. I told them 
Smith was afraid to write to her; and 
one of them thought he was helping Smith 
by giving me the girl’s name and the 
street she lived on, although he couldn’t 
recall the house number, if he ever knew 
. 


t. 

“Then this will be easy,” the inspector 
announced. “We can trace her in no time 
Right off I’ll tell our boys to watch for 
all mail addressed to her. Leave it to me. 
I'll call you up in a half hour and give 
you the girl’s exact address.” 

The solution was. not so simple. The 
girl was found, but there was no Smith 
lurking in the offing as the ardent lover. 
Letters coming from New York, however, 
indicated a clue. There was an unverified 
report that Smith had a brother in New 
York and that the Smith who was sought 
might be in hiding. The investigator there- 
fore wired his suspicions to the national 
headquarters of the credit association. 

Although the trail became warm in New 
York, the investigator in the east found 
that his quarry had slipped away. The De- 
troit end of the chain was picked up again 
but with no link that would lead to the 
wily Smith, The creditors were becoming 
anxious. Although most of the assets had 
been recovered and delivered to their 
rightful owners, the creditors wanted to 
obtain a conviction, not so much as a 
personal punishment as for the deterrent 
moral effect that would notify commercial 
crooks and would-be crooks everywhere, 
that the business world would not tolerate 
criminal or any other kind of fraud. 

Months slipped by. Smith was as one 
dead. The investigators, however, had not 
given up hopes-entirely. They were waiting 
for that one chance—the great likelihood 



































that the male would seek out his female 
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Department 


EE Details of. 


Called by. 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant 
it’s nota 
Comptometer. 


Priced by. 


a 


Calculated by. Nerified by. 


The machine that stands 
the Inventory Test 


—will make goodon au. your figure work 


S$ INVENTORY TIME approaches, the fig- 
A uring end of the job looms big—and 
the closer it comes the bigger it looms. 


How big and troublesome it is, will de- 
pend on whether or not you have the right 
machine for the job. 


To assure low cost production on Inven- 
tory, a machine must be rapid and accurate 
on every form of calculation—especially 
Adding and Multiplying, which constitute 
about 94% of all figure work. 


The only sure way of finding out if a ma- 
chine measures up to that standard is to try 
it out on your own work. 


Let a Comptometer man come in and make 
such a test in your office. Invite him to 
bring his machine and figure a few pages 
of your last Inventory without cost or com- 
mitment on your part. Time the work and 
check the results for accuracy and you will 
then know which machine to buy. Extend 
the same invitation to others, if you choose, 
and make it competitive. 


You can be sure that the machine which 
stands the Inventory test, by the same token, 
will provide the quickest, easiest and surest 
means of handling all the other figure work 
in your office. 


Look in your phone book or write us for 
further information. 
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FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1717 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






CONTROLLED KEY 


4D0/NG AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 


























































_ remedy for mislaid 
papers, files weighted with 
pins and clips, lost sheets of 
important documents, frayed 
tempers and wasted time is— 
a Hotchkiss Paper Fastener 
on every desk in your office. 


For over thirty years Hotchkiss 
Machines and Hotchkiss Staples 
have been giving first aid to busi- 
ness—the one sure means - of 
keeping papers together. 


At your stationer’s is a Hotch- 
kiss Fastener for every office need. 
Equip every desk now and you'll 
wonder how you ever did without 
Hotchkiss. 


The Hotchkiss Sales Co. 


Norwalk 














Gives the credit man a definite standard to work by. 


Guarantees the mercantile agency service which 
the credit man employs. 


Enables the credit man to concentrate his effort 
upon reducing normal losses. 


This service of a National Policy of Credit Insurance depends 
upon the pledge of the World’s Largest Surety Company to 
prevent, else pay, all bad debt losses in excess of normal. 


Ask for Details of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 


Company 


E. A. St. Joun, 
115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


Wu. B. Jorcz, Chairman 


First Aid to Filing 


Conn. 


Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


A NATIONAL POLICY OF CREDIT INSURANCE is the 
most useful instrument which a manufacturer or wholesaler 
can place at the disposal of a credit man because it 


mate. The unsuspecting girl, who had 
faith in Smith, was the natural bait. 

Weddings are not often the concern of 
the investigator in his scurry and hurry 
through the shadowy byways of commerce. 
But if you should see an innocent item in 
a three-day old newspaper that Miss Clem- 
entine Brown, formerly of Niles, Michi- 
gan, had married Mr. Henry Smith, of 
New York, and if besides you were an 
investigator for the credit association, you 
would sing a chant of praise for the editor 
of the Niles, Michigan, newspaper that 
happened to publish such an item. 

But there are many Henry Smiths in the 
United States. However, an investigator 
left Chicago to compare the color of one 
Henry Smith’s hair with that of another 
Henry Smith. 

The Henry Smith who had just been 
married was found in Brown’s dry-goods 
store. Miss Brown, the girl who was 
known to have carried on a correspon- 
dence with Smith, was there also. She was 
wearing a wedding ring and an engage- 
ment ring. The identification supplied 
from Decatur did not tally exactly with 
this particular Smith’s complexion and 
other peculiarities, but the investigator de- 
cided that he had his fox in the lair at 
last, and that it was therefore time to ob- 
tain a warrant through the United States 
attorney. 

Henry Smith was now a partner cf his 
father-in-law. He was debonair and swag- 
gering in his new proprietorship. There 
was nothing about Smith to suggest that 
he might have engaged in any illicit prac- 
tice in business. He was what you might 
call breezy. Nothing apparently ruffled 
him. He had a front and a manner; and 
his wife adored all these mannerisms. 

Smith was swaggering around the en- 
closure in the rear of the store where Mr. 
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Brown’s desk was located near a window. 
It was near noon time, and there were 
few persons in the store. 

“What can I do for you, gentlemen?” 
Smith smiled graciously, as two customers 
approached the office railing. 

One of the two men looked up in sur- 
prise and exclaimed: 

“Well, well, so you are Mr. Smith, the 
new partner.” 

“Yes; I just came into the firm a short 
time ago. Are you salesmen from out of 
town? Mr. Brown probably knows you.” 

“No, we’re not,” the heavier-set man re- 
plied as he swung open the gate. “We 
are here on other business. In fact, I 
might say we're both surprised to learn 
that you didn’t take the precaution to 
change your name in some form before 
you came here—Henry Smith, you are 
under arrest. I’m a United States mar- 
shal ” 

Smith swayed. His head swam. His 
wife rushed forward. The fallen man 
tottered in the face of his disclosure; 
and then, swooning, he crumpled in Mr. . 
Brown’s desk chair. 

e * » 


Charles Brown, proprietor of Brown & 
Smith Dry Goods Company, waited in 
the dining room with his daughter for 
news from Decatur. There was a trial 
taking place there. Their future happi- 
ness hung heavily on the verdict and the 
sentence. 


A telegram came from Decatur early in 
the evening. Mrs. Smith, unable to open 
the envelope with her trembling hands, 
thrust the message at her father to read. 


“This is hard, daughter. The telegram 
says: ‘Your husband was sentenced to one 
year in the State Penitentiary and was 
fined three thousand dollars.’ ” 


There intervened a spell of silence; then 
Mr. Brown spoke: 


“Tt is true, then. I was afraid. TI’ll 
pay the fine for your sake; then let him 
go his way. I hope it will be a straight 
way. But then some men never understand 
that if they can’t go straight they are sure 
to lose out.” 


I Use Adjustment Bureaus 
(Continued from page 20) 


may be in his endeavor to put only col- 
lectible receivables on the books of his 
firm, he soon discovers that they are not 
all convertible into cash through his own 
unaided efforts. At such times the Ad- 
justment Bureau is at his beck and call, 
ready to come to his assistance. 


What is needed, perhaps, is an educa- 
tional campaign to acquaint the credit de- 
partments of wholesale and manufacturing 
concerns with the work and possibilities 
of the Bureaus, their capacity to render 
efficient personal service in adjusting ac- 
counts, and their ability to handle matters 
near and far by calling upon the Adjust- 
ment Bureaus of other cities to co-operate 
when the debtor is situated in a zone 
nearer to those places. 


I earnestly believe that the bureaus 
should solicit claims just as other collec- 
tion agencies do, because through solici- 
tation an opportunity is provided to fa- 
miliarize the would-be client with their 
work and aims. It is reasonably certain 
that more publicity and advertising will 
bring many more customers, which should 
appreciably strengthen the capacity of the 
bureaus and widen their chances for effec- 
tive service. 
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Buried Alive 


(Continued from page 11) 


Nor is it flattery when I say that none of 
the credit managers in our local associa- 
tion have a finer brain or a bigger heart to 
solve the many credit problems by methods 
and means fitting to our profession. And 
yet here you sit day after day doing the 
work of the underling, doing what others 
might do better because smaller men fret 
less under routine. Not only day after 
day, but nights, too; Sundays, holidays. 
The job, Mr. Meriweather, bosses you. I 
have never seen you boss the job. 


“TI see, today, it’s the antiquated tickler 
system that keeps you from the folks at 
home. Why is it that you must paw over 
each petty account. The routine follow-up 
collection letter system, bad as it is, is a 
mere detail any eighteen dollar a week 
clerk could accomplish in a morning a 
month. 


“You are living in a credit Victorian 
period when credit men were mere truck- 
ling book-keepers. In the antiquity of that 
dark age you are forgetting the search- 
light of modern credit service. Take that 
Mead & Drake case, for example. A trip 
to Newark might have saved them the 
agony of bankruptcy and the company 
some $2,000. I know, I investigated on my 
own. But here you sat at your desk 
wielding the big stick of tyranny and 
smashed into a thousand bits an old re- 
liable concern temporarily embarrassed— 
and then brazenly refused all compromise 
proceedings. A head trained to the unre- 
liable procedures of a former decade 
nodded approval to adolescent methods 
when a heart as big as the entire D. & H. 
Company lay dumb and blind to a better 
method of untangling the wherefore of 
that disorder.” 


Jimmy stopped. The torrent had run in 
a passionate course and now the deluge 
refused to be dammed. He glanced at the 
man who listened so pensively and noted 
the careworn lines of his white, drawn 
face. “Shall I go on?” he enquired. 

John Meriweather nodded his acquies- 
cence. 


“Then the mechanics of our profession. 
It’s sardonic to speak of it as a profession 
in this office. I’ve watched you labor over 
long columns of figures when an adding 
machine would do the work in one-tenth 
the time. And yet I’ve heard you say, 
‘No capable accountant would trifle with 
figgering machines.’ And that’s just a 
touch of the philosophy that keeps the en- 
tire office a mass of routine without the 
capable assistance of billing machines and 
sundry such. Long hours you’ve strained 
the nerves of over-tired stenographers 
when a dictating machine or two would 
cut the payroll and plus the efficiency. And 
the everlasting search for things in musty 
shelves called files. Give me a month and 
a little money for modern equipment, I'd 
transform this place from a nightmare of 
hodge-podge to the well oiled machinery 
that tells where and when and what and 
how! 

“But why continue with this diatribe. At 
least I have learned to love the man in 
you during these ten years. Let’s now part 
as friends. If it must be—if you must be 
irretrievably buried alive, I at least refuse 
to share your sarcophagus any longer.” 

Jimmy re-lit the cigar now cold and 
almost crushed between his fingers. His 
eyes followed Mr. Meriweather, who in the 
interim had walked silently to the window. 
Outside the snow flakes fell in soft fluffy 
profusion. Suddenly, as if to welcome 
the whiteness come to cover earth's stain, 
the silent church bells again burst into 
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Two M% ays it cuts bookkeeping costs 


First—the L. B. Card ledger saves bookkeepers costly 
time - - - Then—it reduces mounting office overhead 


ID you ever figure out the ex- 
act cost of a bookkeeper in 
your own office? 


To begin with there is the salary. 


Actually you pay much more 
than that. You pay for rent, light 
and heat. You pay the cost of super- 
vision. You pay interest and depre- 
ciation on the bookkeeping ma- 
chines. It is these overhead costs 
that make the total cost of each book- 
keeper easily double, sometimes treble 
the actual salary. 


It was to offset the high cost of 
bookkeeping in modern offices that 
Library Bureau designed the L. B. 
Card ledger. It is today the most 
widely used ledger for machine post- 
ing and the most economical. 


Cuts bookkeeping costs 

Durable L. B. Ledger cards are 
specially madeand thoroughly tested 
to meet the exacting needs of ma- 
chine posting. Their firm edges slide 
through the bookkeeping machine 
times without number, never wrin- 
kling or jamming in the machine. 


With the L. B. Card ledger, book- 


keepers can locate, machine post and 
replace an account so rapidly that 
10%, 30%, and even 50% increase in 
bookkeeping efficiency is effected 
Overtime becomes a thing of the 
past and frequently the department 
can operate with fewer clerks and 
less overhead. 


Speedier daily balances 


The L. B. Card ledger tray has the 
famous drop-side and offset feature. 
Any account card can be easily read 
to the bottom line without remov- 
ing the card. 


As the bookkeeper posts accounts 
he can leave them offset until his 
daily balances are proved. Then, 
with but a slight touch of the hand, 
he can put them back without hav-_ 
ing to lift, pull or twist them. 


If you are using, or about to use 
bookkeeping machines, it will pay 
you to test, by actual demonstra- 
tion, the efficiency of the L. B. Card 


ledger at one of our 54 salesrooms. 


Or write for booklet which ex- 
plains and illustrates the economies 
you can expect from this ledger. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: in the 54 principal cities of the United States, 
England, France. Factories: Cambridge, Mass ., NewYork, Chicago, Ilion, N.Y., New Orleans, London, Eng. 


Library 


L. B. CARD LEDGERS - - THE CHOICE OF. AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Bureau 


ded 1876 












Standing back of 
thousands of 
wise men’s 
CREDIT 

is the 

‘ PROTECTION 


of 

ETNA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


policies — 
instantly ready to 
shoulder the 
burden of 

FIRE LOSSES 
and LOSS through 
BUSINESS 
INTERRUPTION 
by FIRE, including 
LOSS of PROFITS 
and RENTALS. 


With full A TNA 
protection, your 
credit cannot be 
undermined by 
these financial 
drains which 
FOLLOW a fire, 
and which are 


often more serious 
than the fire. 


SEE THE 
‘LOCAL AGENT 
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sweet carillons echoing across the snow- 
decked city. 


For minutes the elderly credit man 
wrestled with himself — minutes that to 
Jimmy Barnes seemed hours. John Meri- 
weather knew the young man had spoken 
truthfully. He admired the audacity and 
yet he rebelled against the insubordination 
of one so young daring to intrude upon his 
own secret problem. No one need tell him 
he was buried alive; years before habit 
had dug the grave, and now habit, that 
insiduous enemy, tamped down the earth 
that he would break through. 


“Peace on earth—good will,” sang the 
bells. Meriweather recalled the sermon of 
the previous Sunday. 


“He who seeks redemption, let him seek 
to know his own heart in terms of resig- 
nation, let him persevere mightily to cast 
cut the evil man who binds him to sloth 
and indifference. Let him rise up to again 
become master in hope. Let him, believing 
against hope and through faith and pa- 
tience, inherit the promise.” 

Almost impulsively he turned again to 
the young man; the very earth clods which 
weighed him down seemed now to heave 
and quake. The still small voice of con- 
science called, “John Meriweather, be 
free!” But he hesitated, too long listen- 
ing. to those pulsing vibrations that 
chimed. 


“I come to bring you glad tidings of 
great joy.” 

Anger surged in his heart, the message 
of peace sounded in hollow mockery. He 
spoke slowly; his lips set like cold steel. 


“Mr. Barnes,” he asked, stiffly, “when 
did you anticipate your resignation would 
take effect?” 


“January the fifteenth.” 


“Then I forego you that pleastire, your 
services with the D. & H. Company ter- 
minate now. Good-day, sir.” 


* * * * &* & *&* * & *€ 


The second week in January found 
Jimmy still looking for a position. There 
was a strange exhilaration to his new 
freedom, swift as it kad been. But there 
were mouths to feed and the drudgery of 
looking for work became discov agingty 
weari one. 

Sunday cathe, and it seemed that at 
last his faith would be rewarded. A 
startling display advertisement told that a 
large, prosperous, unnamed local concern 
was looking for a credit manager. Appii- 
cation should be directed through letter 
to Wilson & King, well known account- 
ants. Jimmy determined to land that job 
and to this task bent all of his energy. 


A reply to his letter told him to call in 
person. In the long interview that followed 
he outlined for the senior partner his ex- 
perience and ideals concerning the credit 
profession, laying due sircss on mo.lern 
methods. 

“I am not at liberty,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“to disclose the name of my client. Their 
present credit man desires to function 
more completely in managerial duties and 
wishes a reorganization of his entire de- 
partment. Nevertheless this work must be 
fiandled with rare tact and consideration. 
I will talk with him and tomorrow you 
may return to meet him in person.” 

Jimmy retired in confusion, jubilant in 
spirit, assured that on the morrow he 
could sell his services. The long, restless 
night, however, failed to be a welcome res- 
pite for the ordeal that later founa him 
twitching and nervous in the anteroom of 
Wilson & King. 

Once more for a few minutes he re- 
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viewed his creed of credit faith. Then 
the accountant rose. “Come now,” he 
said, “to meet the man whom I person- 
ally hope will be your partner in a mutual 
interest.” 


Together they entered the private office. 
On the threshold Jimmy stopped. It was 
too late to retreat. In front of him, 
smiling and with hand extended, stood 
John Meriweather. 


“Jimmy,” he said, “you’ve had three 
weeks to cool off—have you!” 


Jimmy Barnes didn’t flinch. “Mr. Meri- 
weather,” he asked, calmly, almost coolly, 
“are you still buried alive?” 


The older man’s smile persisted. “No,” 
he answered, “on Christmas day I dug out, 
renewed my birthright. Three weeks is 
not long to grow—but I’m toddling. Come 
now—you need me and I need you.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of the Crepit MoNTHLY published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1925, 

State of New York 

County of New York %&* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Rodman Gilder, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the Crepit MoNnTHLY, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 


_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 
Publisher, National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
von Rodman Gilder, 41 Park Row, New 
ork. 


Business Managers, None. 


2. That the owners are: (Give name and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 

National Association of Credit Men, a non- 
stock corporation with these officers: Richard 
T. Baden, Holland, Baden & Ramsey, Baltimore, 
Md., President; illiam H. Pouch, Concrete 
Steel Co., New York, Vice-President.; George 
J.. Gruen, Gruen Watch Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
O., Vice-President; Frank D. Rock, Armour and 
Co., Denver, Col., Vice-President; J. H. Tre- 
goe, 41 Park Row, New York, Executive Man- 
ager. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiants full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company.as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in # capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


RODMAN GILDER, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before this 1st day of 


October, 1925. 

Seal) WALDO M. CHAPIN 

Notary Public, Queens County, No. 795. 

Swe filed in New York Co., No. 260, Reg. 
0. 4254. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1926) 
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Credit Insurance . 
Does It Make for Carelessness? 
By William Gregg 


OES credit insurance lead to care- 

lessness in granting credit, and does 
it make a pretext for the employment of 
anything less than a thoroughly trained 
credit executive? This is a question 
that arises when credit insurance is be- 
ing discussed. 

One credit manager of prominence has 
declared to a representative of the Crepit 
MonTHLY that carrying credit insurance 
does not have any effect on his manner 
of deciding on credit risks. “When I 
check an account, I do it without the 
thought of credit insurance, except that 
I take care to keep accounts within the 
limits allowed.” 

The more capable the credit manager 
of a concern, and the more highly devel- 
oped its credit department, the more eager 
is the insurance company to underwrite 
the credits of that concern. 

The insurance company does not pre~ 
tend to act as the Credit Department of a 
concern, according to Oliver J. Matthews 
of the London Guarantee & Accident Co., 
Ltd. “The insurance company does not 
attempt to pass upon any of the factors 
and information that a credit man should 
obtain—and which a competent credit 
man will. The experience that an appli- 
cant presents to the insurance company 
to a very large extent reflects the effi- 
ciency of his credit department, and 
affects, to a large degree, the rates and 
conditions upon which the insurance com- 
pany is willing, to undertake the risk. 
Not every business enterprise is large 
enough to justify maintaining an organ- 
ized credit department, but every busi- 
ness must have someone whose business 
it is to decide the financial and moral 
standing of the applicant for credit. That 
decision cannot be based on a credit in- 
surance policy. 

“Credit insurance companies would hesi- 
tate to continue the business without a 
wise, efficient and conservative system of 
credit granting on the part of the con- 
cern insured. A haphazard method of 
granting credits, or its extension based 
only on the coverage afforded under a 
credit insurance policy, would, as a nat- 
ural result, make such a risk uninsur- 
able from a credit insurance standpoint, 
just as continuous fires and continued 
carelessness would result in inability to 
get fire insurance. If a manufacturer 
takes no, or inefficient, means to protect 
his employees from injury while pursu- 
ing their duties incident to his business, 
could he get employers’ liability insur- 
ance, or if so, at what rate? Likewise 
an efficient dispensing of credit must be 
in charge of an efficient credit man and 
not left to whomever may want to de- 
cide, and certainly a credit insurance pol- 
icy or a credit insurance company can- 
not take the place of the proper person 
to pass on the risk. A credit insurance 
company simply states, by its policy, un- 
der what terms and conditions it will 
insure its policyholders against loss on 
bad accounts, and does not attempt to 
supersede or interfere with the judg- 
ment of a credit man. 


Carelessness Not Encouraged 


“No insurance of any kind has for its 
object a plan that encourages careless- 
ness, or invites loss, and of all forms— 
credit insurance should offer less induce- 
ments than any. Its function is. to pro- 
tect against the unexpected and unpre- 
ventable accidental loss incurred in ,spite 


of every precaution taken by the policy- 
holders. 

“A good credit man is invaluable to 
his employer and through his ability to 
dispense credit wisely and conservatively 
depends upon what terms and conditions 
his employer can buy credit insurance, 
or whether he can buy it at all. 

“A credit insurance company cannot 
take the place of a credit man, nor can 
a credit man take the place of credit 
insurance. , 

“No man and no, insurance company 
can prevent the occurrence of all hap- 
penings that may arise. Death, business 
depression, flood, calamities, and other 
casualties are beyond the power of credit 
men or credit insurance companies to 
foresee to any degree of certainty, but 
they all contribute to the inability of the 
debtor to discharge his obligations. 

“The credit man cannot guarantee his 
employer against loss arising from such 
disaster, nor against his judgment, no mat- 
ter how good, but a credit insurance com- 
pany can.” a 


Section of cable, 
s ing arrange- 
ment of wires 


29 


Credit insurance is not a substitute for 
a credit manager, according to E. M. 
Treat, vice-president of the National 
Surety Co. “A credit man controls the 
extension of ‘credits. He creates the re- 
ceivables. Credit insurance underwrites 
his: decisions and guarantees against ex- 
cessive losses on his receivables. 

“No credit man, however wise, can 
predetermine or control abnormally ex- 
cessive losses; no credit man can tell, 
when receivables are first taken, whether 
they will all be paid when due. 

“The services of a credit man, coupled 
up with a guarantee of credit insurance, 
offers an assurance that losses through 
receivables will be held within reasonable 
bounds. No wise merchant would do 
without a credit man because he- took 
out credit insurance any more than he 
would dispense with a night-watchman 
because he carried fire and burglary insur- 
ance. You cannot separate a credit man 
from a credit instirance policy and re- 
ceive the full benefits of the services of 
either.” 


The W orld’s Longest Telephone Cable 


HE New York-Chicago telephone cable is now in 
service. It is 861 miles long and cost $25,000,000. 
It provides more than 250 telephone circuits, arid more 


than 500 telegraph messages can be sent: simultane- 
ously with the telephone messages. 


This new cable is an important addition to the tele 
phone facilities of the country owned by the Bell 
System, which include over 42,000,000 miles of wires, 
16,000,000 poles, 1,900 buildings, and station and 
central office equipment costing over $874,000,000. 


This nation-wide plant, with a book cost of over 
$2,400,000,000, and its nation-wide service, underlie 


Bell System securities. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


_ D.F. Houston, President 





195 Broadway 





The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 





An Expandex in a Card Filing Desk 
will hand you your credit informa- 
tion on the instant. 


ROM 8,000 to 80,000 cards are access- 


ible for rapid reference in a Card Fil- 
ing Desk. 


Think what that means to you,—the ability 
to concentrate an astounding number of 
cards within arm’s reach. It means less labor, 
a smaller office expense, a faster system. 


Put your Expandex card index in a Card Filing 
Desk and increase speed and efficiency. 


SHAW-WALKER 


FILING CABINETS, EXPERT INDEXING, CARDS, 
FOLDERS, GUIDES, DESKS, LABEL SAFES AND 
SAFETY VAULTS 


MUSKEGON _- MICHIGAN 
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Memorial Minutes 
ACN ga 


T the last meeting of the Admini- 

strative Committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men the fol- 
lowing memorial minutes upon the death 
of three good friends of the Association, 
were adopted by a rising vote: 


Martin J. Kohn 


Without the loyal and consistent work 
of credit executives in local credit men’s 
associations the National _/Association 
would certainly be greatly diminished in 
power and prestige. A splendid example 
of a credit man who had a keen sense of 
the dignity and farreaching importance 
of credit work was our lamented friend 
Martin J. Kohn of Baltimore. At all 
times he could be counted upon for un- 
selfish work on local and National com- 
mittees, and he served with distinction 
as President of the Baltimore Association 
of Credit Men. 

In his passing the Baltimore and the 
National Association have suffered an 
irreparable loss. 


David Crawford Wills 


The keen interest of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men in the enactment 
of the Federal Reserve Act in 1914 and 
in the subsequent operation of the Federal 
Reserve System naturally brought credit 
men into contact with David Crawford 
Wills, Chairman of the Board of the 
Fourth Federal Reserve Bank, who died 
at his home in Cleveland, O. October 22. 

For many years Mr. Wills, an exper- 
ienced and high-minded banker, worked 
consistently with the credit fraternity 
where he had countless friends and ad- 
mirers. His untimely death has caused 


_ a vacancy that will be exceedingly diffi- 


cult to fill. 
Charles P. Snow 


We have received with deep sorrow 
word of the death of one of the Associ- 
ation’s truest and most loyal members, 
Charles P. Snow of Huntington, W. Va., 
which occurred October 20. 

To have had among its leaders a man 
of Mr. Snow’s character and ability has 
served greatly to increase the prestige of 
the Association at Huntington and to 
win for it that confidence in our work 
which we have to a peculiar degree 
throughout the length and breath of Mr. 
Snow’s adopted state. 

The influence of such a man is not con- 
fined to his own community; it sweeps 
beyond the home city and makes itselt 
felt in the hearts of men far away. 


“Too Many Creditors” 


H. Gilday of the Hamilton-Brown 
* Shoe Co., Boston, writing in the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, says that finan- 
cial difficulties inevitably result from hav- 
ing too many creditors. Many failures 
are precipitated by hasty and ill-advised 
action by two or three creditors. A small 
merchant may have as many as 50 and 60, 
with liabilities of perhaps $15,000. Visual- 
ize the circumstances leading up to such 
a failure. Character and previous good 
record count little with some houses, 
which impatiently throw the merchant into 
bankruptcy without sufficient cause. The 
large economic waste from credit losses 
and insolvency is a result of these condi- 
tions, due primarily to the dealers them- 
selves, according to this experienced 
Credit Manager. 
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Chance vs Knowledge 
of the Law 










| Jim rook achance wack didvve 





ITH a few strokes of the pen the artist here pictures vividly, forcefully 
_and truthfully what the National Association of Credit Men has been 
trying for years to impress upon its members,—that taking chances with 
the law in credit work is like playing with fire You may escape getting 
burned, but the chances are against you. 


Jim, gloomy and bewildered, typifies the credit man who, ignorant 
of or out of touch with the ever-changing phases of the laws that sur- 
round credit work, takes chances and loses. 


Jack, all smiles and with a safety credit guide in his hand, denotes 
the credit man who takes no chances through lack of knowledge of 
the laws that affect credit risks and profits. 


HY risk your reputation and your concern’s profits by playing Jim’s 

game when, with a copy of the Credit Men’s Diary and Manual of 
Commercial Laws to guide you, you can be in Jack’s class and on the safe 
side? 


National Association of Credit Men: 
| 41 Park Row, New York. 


| Please enter my order for a copy of the Credit Man’s Diary 
l and Manual of Commercial Laws for 1926 under your AD- 


In your own interest and VANCE ORDER offer of $3.50 per copy, delivered to 
in the interest of your house 
your answer to this question 


should be— | Firm CECASCSCVEV ASSESSES Ce CHS OOS SLOT eDOD OE KES ODE 


(Sent on five days’ approval if desired and so noted on order) 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 

COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
























Maintains a department of 
Guaranteed Attorneys which 
renders unexcelled service to 


merchants, and .manufacturers. 
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Books Reviewed in 1925 


For some years the CrepIT MonTHLY has kept close track of the books of 
special interest to business men, and has published from time to time reviews 


and notices of such books as they appear, 


Besides those reviewed in this 


issue, criticisms of the following books have been printed in the Crepit 


MonTHLy during the year 1925. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE 1800-1850. Norman 
Sidney Buck, Ph. D. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1925.° 190 pp. $2.50. 


AUDITING. William H. Bell,/C. P. A. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., N. Y., 1924. 518 pp. 


BLOCKADE AND SEA POWER. Maurice Par- 
melee, Ph. D. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y., 
1924. 449 pp. $3.00. 

THE BROOKLYN EAGLE ALMANAC—1925. The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 584 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


BUSINESS LETTERS MADE EASY. Paul W. 
Kearney. Edward J. Clode, N. Y., 1925. 297 
pp. $1.00. 


COLLECTION CORRESPONDENCE AND AGENCY 
PRACTICE. Theodore N. Beckman and Felix 
E. Held. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N ° 
1925. 193 pp. $2.50 

CONFERENCES, COMMITTEES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND HOW TO RUN THEM. Edward Eyre 


Hunt. Harper & Bro. N. Y., 1925. 218 pp. 
$2.50. 
CONSTRUCTIVE MERCHANDISING. Robert E. 


Ramsay. D. Appleton Co., N. Y., 1925. 718 
pp. $6.00. 

COST ACCOUNTING. W. B. Lawrence, C. P. A. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., 1925, 544 pp. $5.00. 


THE COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
National Industrial Conferenze Board, Inc., N. 
Y., 1925. 201 pp. $2.50. 


THE CREDIT MAN’S DIARY AND MANUAL OF 

COMMERCIAL LAWS FOR 1925. National Asso- 
eg of Credit Men, N. Y., 1925. 560 pp. 
4.00, 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT. Emery E. Olson and J. 


W. Hallman. Ronald Press Company, N, - Y.,. 


1925. 460 pp. 


THE DISCOUNT POLICY OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM. Benjamin Haggott Beck- 
hart, N. A. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1924. 
604 pp. $6.00. 


ECONOMICS FOR HELEN. Hilaire Belloc. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1924. 225 pp. $2.00. 








ENGLISH IN BUSINESS. John C. French and 
John E. Uhler. McGraw-Hill Book Cq., Inc., 
N. Y., 1925. 311 pp. $2:00. 


EVERYMAN’S INSURANCE. 
pp. $1.50 


GRAPHIC STATISTICS IN MANAGEMENT. Wil- 


liam Henry Smith. 


N. Y., 1924. 360 pp. $4.00. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Clive Day, Ph.D. Longmans, Green 


and Co., N. Y., 1925. 394 pp. $1.80. 


George J. Chisholm. 


London, 1925. 825 pp. $7.50. 


HOW TO READ A FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Herbert G. sonst Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 
50. 


1925. 443 pp. 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE—1i925. 
Montgomery, C. P. A. Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 


1925. 1898 pp. $12.00. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES. Wil- 
Appleton & Co., 


liam Smith Culbertson.  D. 
N. -Y., 1925. 575 pp. $3.50. 


Frazer Hood, Ph. D. 
D. Appleton and Co., New York., 1925. 264 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 





Robert E. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FINANCE. George W. 
Edwards, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 
1924. 495 pp. $4.50. 


LABOR ECONOMICS. Solomon Blum. Henry 
Holt & Co., N. Y., 1925. 579 pp. $4.00. 


LOTTERY. W. E, Woodward (Author of “Bunk’’), 
Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1924. 430 pp. $2.00. 


MAILING LIST DIRECTORY. Linda H. Morley 
and Adelaide C. Knight, under direction of John 
Cotton Dana. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
N. Y., 1924. 727 pp. $10, 


MANUAL OF OFFICE PRACTICE FOR THE 
ARCHITECTURAL WORKER. Frederick J. 
Adams. Chas, Scribners’ Sons, N. Y., 1924. 
96 pp. $1.25. 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA (AND TWO OTHER 
PAPERS): Elbert Hubbard. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., N. Y., 1924. 48 pp. 50 cts. 


PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT. A. M. Sakolski. 
Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 1925. 505 pp. $4.50. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF WORK. Christian D. 
Larson. Thomas Y, Crowell Co., N. Y. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS RELATIONS. A. J. 
Snow. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 1925. 
562 pp. $4.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF AUDITING. Eric L. Kohler, 
N. A, C. P. A., and Paul W. Pettengill, 
Cc. P. A., A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 1924. 
327 pp,. $4.00. 


PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS ECONOMICS. Homer 
B. Vanderblue, Ph.D. A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago, 1924. 621 pp, 


PUBLIC FINANCE. Harley Leist Lutz, Ph. D. 
D. Appleton & Ce., N. Y., 1924. 681 pp. $4.00. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING PLANNING AND 
CONTROL. James L. Fri. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
N, Y., 1925. 371 pp. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF BUSINESS 
CYCLES. Maurice B. Hexter, Ph.D. Hough- 
ton Miffin Co., N. Y., 1925. 206 pp. $4.00. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND EDUCATION. Ernest 
R Groves. Longmans, Green and Co., N. Y., 
1925. 458 pp. 


STATISTICS AS APPLIED IN BUSINESS. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Young. Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 
1925. 639 pp. $5.00 






STATISTICAL METHODS Frederick Cecil Mills. 
Henry Holt & Co., N, Y., 1924. 604 pp. $3.60. 





TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT OF BUSINESS. 
William R.. Bassett. B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Co., N. Y., 1924. 196 pp. $2.00. 





TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP. Frederic A. 
Russell, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
N. Y., 1924. 319 pp. $3.00 





VALUATION OF INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Prentice-Hall, 


$5.00. 


Ralph Eastman Badger, Ph. D. 
188 pp. 


Inc., N. Y., 1925. 





THE WORLD ALMANAC—i925. The New York 
World, N Y. 880 pp. 50 cts, postpaid. 


These or other business books may be ordered through the Crepit 


Mon Hayy, 41 Park Row, New York. 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Financial History 1914-1922 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. W. 
P. G. Harding. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston. 1925. 320 pp. $4.50. 
Although the author modestly refers 

to this book as a “personal narrative”, 
it is, in effect, a complete financial history 
of the United States for the period be- 
ginning with the outbreak of the world 
war and ending four years after the arm- 
istice. 

As is well known, Mr. Harding was 
one of the original members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in 1914, and served 
with distinction as the Governor of the 
Board from August, 1916, until his re- 
tirement in 1922. In this volume he gives 
a full and illuminating account of the 
organization of the Board, describes the 
effects of the war, outlines the extension 
and the working of the Reserve System, 
and discuss the policies, problems and 
routine operations of the Board. 

To complete the personal picture, it 
is only necessary to say that William P. 
Gould Harding was born in Greene 
County, Alabama, in 1864; took his bach- 
elor’s degree at the University of Ala- 
bama in 1880 and his Master of Arts de- 
gree in 1881 (the youngest graduate in 
the history of that. university); and was 
president of the First National Bank of 
Birmingham before his appointment. to 
the Reserve Board. He is now Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston. 

The distinguished author of this book 
submits it tothe reader with the expressed 
hope that its contents will aid in a 
correct appraisal of the part played by 
the Federal Reserve System during the 
world crisis, and of its value in the 
future. His hope is well founded, for 
the. work cannot fail to make clear to 
everyone who reads it the vital part 
played by the Federal Reserve during 
one of the most trying periods of the 
Nation’s history. As for the future, the 
volume will fortunately serve as a spur 
to those who do not yet seem to realize 
that the System is still under trial and 
must soon defend, in a very definite way, 
its right to continued existence. More 
than half of its life under the charter 
has passed. 


The order of presenting the material 
is, naturally, chronological. The open- 
ing chapter records the appointment of 
Members of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the organization of the Board. Chap- 
ters II to VII concern the Reserve poli- 


- cies and operations up to the time the 


United States entered: the war. Chap- 
ter VIII chronicles the entrance of the 
country into the great struggle, the 
amendment by Congress of the Federal 


Reserve Act, President Wilson’s pres- 
sure upon the State Banks to become 
members, and the First Liberty Loan 
campaign. 


Subsequent chapters discuss the later 
high lights of Reserve plans and per- 
formances, the Capital Issue Committee, 
the War Finance Corporation, the Pitt- 
man and Overman Acts, after-war re- 
adjustments, the Discount Policy, the 
Conference of May, 1920, and so on 
down to the events immediately preced- 


ing Governor Harding’s retirement in 
1922. 


The years covered by this chronicle 
were, as the author intimates, among the 
most eventful and critical in modern 
times. Every branch of the Government 
was constantly confronted with new and 
perplexing problems affecting all who 
were engaged in banking and commerce, 
industry and agriculture. In dealing 
with emergencies it was difficult, Mr. 
Harding submits, to reconcile the diver- 
gent interests of buyers and sellers, of 
employers and wage-earners, of produ- 
cers and consumers. 


Complaints and criticisms were inevit- 
able, and during the period of world-wide 
reaction after the armistice many such 
were directed against the Federal Reserve 
Board. To show that these complaints 
were, in the main, based on conditions 
not of the Board’s making and entirely 
beyond its control, was one of the objects 
of this noteworthy book. 


Cases and Decisions 


HARVARD BUSINESS REPORTS—Vok. 
1. Harvard University Graduate Schoo? 
of Business Administration. A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago. 1925. 561 pp. $7.50. 


In this important publication Harvard 
demonstrates again its leadership in one 
of the noteworthy experiments of modern 
education,—the application of the case- 
book method to the conduct of courses 
in business - administration. 


This method of instruction in commer- 
cial studies was launched at Cambridge 
by the adoption of the general principles 
of Langdell’s case system, now used in 
most of our American schools of law. 
A constantly increasing percentage of the 
work in the Graduate School of Business 
Adminstration is carried on by this new 
method. 

Under it, the student obtains his train- 
ing by solving executive problems which 
have actually occurred in business. The 
case method, a logical development of the 
problem method formerly in vogue, has 
greatly changed the nature of the class- 
room work at Harvard, and ‘has, in the 
opinion of those responsible for it, ap- 
preciably improved the quality of instruc- 
tion. 

The present volume presents 149 actual 
cases, selected from a total of about 
3,500 now in the files of the School. 
Each case is: considered significant, 
either as a record of current business 
practice or as a guide to sound business 
management. In most of the cases the 
rames of the firms are disguised, but a 
few concerns, such as the General Mo- 
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tors Corporation and the Mennen Com- 
pany, have given permission for the pub- 
lication of their cases without such dis- 
guise. 

There are five cases which are of par- 
ticular interest to credit managers. 

These are: 


P.348 Aldridge Adding Machine Com- 
pany—‘“Decentralized Credit and 
Collectian Control”; 


Eckerly Manufacturing Com- 
pany—“Terms of Financing Re- 
tailers’ Instalment Sales”; 
Hiltén Department Store—“Dis- 
continuance of Charges for 
Credit and Delivery’; 

Seventh National Bank—‘With- 
drawal of Credit Accommodation 
because of Falsified Balance 
Sheet” ; 

Superior Milk Company—‘Strict 
Enforcement of Discount Terms” 

Listing of these special cases does not 
mean that credit men will not find valuable 
material in the other 144. In fact it is 
well worth the while of any business 
man, whether directly concerned with pro- 
duction, sales, accounting or credits, to 
go over these carefully selected cases and 
get a clear idea of the kind of problems 
the business executives of today are fac- 
ing. 

The volume is serviceably and attract- 
ively bound, its dress strongly suggesting 
(and doubtless purposely) that of the re- 
ports on legal cases which are to be seen 
in long, orderly rows on the library or 
office shelves of every enterprising at- 
torney-at-law. 


P. 467 
P. 444 


P. 526 


P. 431 


Swain vs. Spain 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT RISKS—EX- 
PORT CREDITS AND CREDIT INSUR- 
ANCE. A. H. Swain. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, N. Y. 1925. 143 pp. $1.50. 


While this book is not a general trea- 
tise, as its title might seem to indicate, 
but is rather a document having a strong 
flavor of propaganda, there is a consider- 
able amount of material in it that is of in- 
terest to credit managers. 

The author is a fellow of the Corpora- 
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tion of Insurance Brokers, Chairman of 
the City of Leicester Electricity Com- 
mittee and Member of the East Midlands 
Electricity Advisory Board. These con- 
nections obviously place him, geograph- 
ically, and also give some hint of the 
typically English thoroughness which 
characterizes his nine interesting chapters 
and an appendix. 


The basic question with which this book 
is concerned is whether credit insurance 
(in the English manner) can best be pro- 
vided by the government or by private 
enterprise. Under the Overseas Trade 
(Credits and Insurance) Act of 1920 the 
British Government launched such a 
scheme with an appropriation of £26,- 
000,000. But the Trade Indemnity Co. 
Ltd., through one of its representatives, 
H. Stanley Spain, vigorously insists that 
this service should be provided by private 
enterprise, by which Mr. Spain naturally 
means the company with which he is as- 
sociated. Mr. Swain says, “not at all”, 
and this book presents his argument. 


As many credit executives know, credit 
insurance ‘in England and in the United 
States are two entirely different things. 
It, happens that two of the leading com- 
panies placing credit insurance in the 
United States——The London Guarantee 
and Accident Company, Limited and 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor- 
poration, Limited,—are well-known Eng- 
lish insurances companies. They do a big 
business here in what the English call 
“Excess Loss” policies, but, strange to 
say, that form of credit insurance is vir- 
tually unknown, or at least unused, in 
England. 


When the English business man says 
“credit insurance” he has in mind guaran- 
tees provided to protect him against loss 
in export trade due to sudden changes of 
conditions, as through wars or revolu- 
tions in the foreign countries to which 
he sends his goods. : 


There are many interesting side-lights 
in this spicy little volume. Space allows 
but one direct quotation: 


“Our American cousins are under no 
delusions as to the conditions of world 
trade. They certainly do not intend to 
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stand aside and leave the conduct of such 
trade to Britain any more than their 
bankers intend to permit London to con- 
tinue the centre of the world’s money 
market.” 


Words as a Business- 
Developer 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH. A. Char- 
les Babenroth, Ph. D. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. New York. 1925. 466 pp. $4.00. 


Still they come. This is the fourth 
book in the field of Business English re- 
ceived by the Creprr Montuiy for re- 
view since mid-summer. And Dr. Baben- 
roth gracefully admits that “there are 
others” by acknowledging his indebtedness 
to his predecessors,—Professors Gard- 
ner, Hotchkiss, Kilduff, Naether and 
Raymond, “whose investigations and con- 
tributions in the field of Business English 
have been of inestimable value to all 
students of the subject.” 

This book has certain obvious advan- 
tages over most of its competitors. The 
chief of these is larger pages and more 
of them, which makes it possible for Pro- 
fessor Babenroth to treat a number of 
important topics more fully and thoroughly 
than they have ever been treated before. 
Also, it enables him to display his mater- 
ial in more attractive, and therefore more 
usable, form. 

From the credit point of view the work 
has much to commend it. The section on 
credit and collection letters does not, of 
course, presume to take the place of a 
full-length treatise such as the “Effective 
Collection Letters” of Tregoe and Whyte, 
but it does give the best presentation of 
the subject the reviewer has yet encount- 
ered in a general text on Business Eng- 
lish. Incidentally this may be due partly 
to the fact that the author had the active 
co-operation of Dr. Whyte in the prep- 
aration of his manuscript. 


In chapters X and XI the author puts 
forward some basic principles which 
would do credit to a general text on 
credits and collections. He defines credit, 
inspects its sources, introduces our good 
old friends, the “three C’s”’, and indi- 
cates the chief line along which credit 
investigations are conducted. 

The entire credit fraternity should be 
grateful for the clarity with which Dr. 
Babenroth demonstrates, on Page 314, 
that credit is not a valuable service pass- 
ing from seller to buyer, but is rather 


something which flows from debtor to 
creditor, with goods moving in the op- 
posite direction. Credit represents the 
customer’s power to buy without cash 
payment, and the function of the credit 
man is, as Dr. Babenroth pungently sug- 
gests, to determine whether the buyer 
has this power or merely bravado. 


In sub-heading “Granting Credit” on 
Page 320 and the following paragraphs, 
he slips back into the old conception of 
credit, but in the main his treatment is 
modern and well grounded. 


In emphasizing the chapters on credit 
and collection letters, the reviewer does 
not intend to indicate that these subjects 
are developed at the expense of symmetry. 
The book is well rounded; the treatment 
of sales letters, complaints, applications 
and reports is fully as modern and as 
thorough as that of the purely credit sub- 
jects. 


Mechanically, “Modern Business Eng- 
lish” is at a level which has not been sur- 
mounted, if even equalled, by any other 
publication bearing the Prentice-Hall im- 
print. Dr. Babenroth has done well by 
his publishers, and they by him. 


How Business Is Done 


AN INTRODUCTION TO_ BUSINESS. 
Harold H. Maynard and Walter C. 
Weidler. Ronald Press Co. N. Y. 1925. 
616. pp. $4. 

With this volume, Ohio State scores 
another touch-down, and adds an extra 
point by successfully kicking the goal. The 
cheers, however, will come not from 
that remarkable stadium they have at Co- 
lumbus, but rather from a multitude of 
business athletes from Maine to California 
who have long been waiting for such a 
book as this. 


Dr. Maynard and Mr. Weidler have 
tackled a big job, but it has not been too 
much for them. Working to produce a 
text-book on basic business organization 
that might serve as a foundation for 
specialized studies coming later in the 
curriculum, they have turned out a volume 
that is bound to receive as warm a wel- 
come in the business office and the manu- 
facturing plants as it does in the college 
classroom. 


One of the best features of the book 
comes at the very beginning,—the presen- 
tation of aariculture as our greatest tn- 
dustry, involving a larger capital outlay 
than the total invested in all our mines, 
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railroads and factories, and furnishing 
employment for more than one-ihird of all 
the working population of the United 
States. This section of the book is ad- 
mirable, but not more so than should be 
expected from the experienced pen of the 
author of “Marketing Northwestern 
Apples”. 

From agriculture the authors go on to 
lumbering, the mineral and fishing in- 
dustries, and general industrial develop- 
ment, covering the metals, textiles, and 
other forms of manufacturing activity. 
Production is followed by distribution, 
with a general discussion of the functions 
of the distributive industries and special 
chapters on the marketing of farm pro- 
ducts and of manufactured goods, and the 
problems of export trade. 

Forms of business organization are then 
described, with emphasis on corporate 
securities and control, and business com- 
binations and agreements. The authors 
discuss the general principles of financial 
policy, treating separately the various in- 
stitutions which aid in financing a busi- 
ness and devoting a chapter to personal 
or private finance. 

The business man’s relation to labor is 
then taken up, with a discussion of em- 
ployment, training and other personnel 
relations, and a chapter on organized 
labor. The next section concerns the de- 
velopment and organization of trans- 
portation and the relation of public utili- 
ties to business. 

The concluding chapters of the book 
cover special problems such as business 
records, insurance, business men’s associ- 
ations and the relation of government to 
business. 

The book follows the familiar Ronald 
text format, with frequent sideheads. A 
few type inaccuracies have got past the 
proofreaders, but these can be eliminated 
in a second edition, and are, of course, 
inconsequential in the light of the excep- 
tional value of the text as a whole. 





For Retail Merchants 


LEICH’S LITTLE LEDGER. Herbert 
Leich. Charles Leich & Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind, 115 pp. $5. 


Credit managers in wholesale and job- 
bing concerns are now fully aware of the 
fact that a great many retailers need to 
be educated in the principles of successful 
merchandising, with strong emphasis on 
an accounting system that will enable the 
merchant to know exactly how he stands 
at any time. 


Some retailers .operate on an account- 
ing system so loose that they can scarcely 
be said to keep books at all. For these, 
the simplest possible system is desirable, 
as a stepping-stone in the direction of 
a complete double-entry system, and Mr. 
Leich’s “Little Ledger” appears to sat- 
isfy this need. 


The Ledger contains sections for re- 
cords of daily purchases, daily sales, 
daily expense, and. cash and merchandise 
withdrawn. Full explanation is given 
concerning the operation of these records, 
and there is a large amount of space for 
other records, such as investments out- 
side of the business, insurance coverage 
of various kinds, including workmen’s 
compensation, automobile insurance, etc. 


Mr. Leich has also. made some very 
wholesome suggestions to retailers con- 
cerning matters outside the immediate 
field of a’ book-keeping system. These in- 
clude the desirability of making a will, of 
becoming familiar with the Bulk Sales 
Law of the State in which the business is 
located, and of carrying adequate insur- 
ance on stock and equipment. 
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Addresses Wanted 


BABICH, R. S., formerly at Red Lodge, 
Montana. 


BLACK, J. T., formerly of 3228 Benton 
Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. Not re- 
ported to be in Topeka, Kansas. 


BONHAM, J. W. COMPANY, formerly of 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


BROWN, HARRY, recently at 89 Newark 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARLSON, CHAS. G., formerly at 2653 
Nicollett Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Now supposed to be somewhere near St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


COHEN, IRVING, formerly trading as 
the Irving Shoe Shop, at 300 West 125th 
Street, New York City. 


COMMUNITY PAINT & WALLPAPER 
COMPANY, 603 Lake Street, Maywood, 
Illinois, operated by Howard C. Reese, 
residing at 1413 Farwell Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


DEUTSCH, S., formerly at 634 ‘9th 
Avenue, New York City. 


DREES, L. A., formerly of Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


FORT VALLEY PLUMBING COMPANY, 
recently at Fort Valley, Georgia. Now 
believed to be located in Griffin, Georgia. 


GINSBERG CIGAR COMPANY, operated 
by Robert Ginsberg and Mrs. Mary Gins- 
berg, at 901 West 2nd Street, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


GRANT, C. J., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HUGHES, G. R., formerly operated the 
Metropolitan Enterprises, at 302 Prince 
Theatre Building, at Houston, Texas. 
Originally from Billings, Montana. 


JAFFE, BENJAMIN, formerly in busi- 
ness at 8502 18th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KAUFMAN, RAPHAEL, trading as the 
Kaufman Korman Company, formerly 
located at 16 Carver Street, Boston, 
Mass., in the dental instrument business. 


KRONMAN, IRVING, formerly operated 
the Park Sign Company, at 101 West 
Front Street, Plainfield, N. J. 


LANE, C. J.. New Britain, Conn. 


LEACH, 0. L., formerly of Ellwood City, 
Pa. 

LINDER, E. S8., at one time connected 
with thé Modern Adjustment Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Now believed to be 
somewhere in Florida. 


MARIE SHOP, recently located at 2582 
Finkell Street, Detroit, Mich. 


MEISNER, JACOB, last known address 
was 1497 Avenue A, New York City. 


MILLER, A. S., formerly trading as the 
A. S. Men’s Shop, at 635 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MITCHELL ART GOODS COMPANY, 
3950 Southwestern Avenue, Chicago, III. 


MONARCH BODY WORKS, Erie, Pa. 


ORANGE CANDY COMPANY, formerly 
of Orlando, Florida. 


POUSMAN, ALBERT, trading as Fifth 
Avenue Outlet Store, at 1359 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


SIEGEL & JUST, recently operated the 
Cecele Shop, at 2072 7th Avenue, New 
York City. 


STOKES, R. A., operated an agency for 
the Peerless Vaporizer Company, in the 
West Building, Houston, Texas. 


SURREY SHOE COMPANY, formerly lo- 
cated at 13 East 16th Street, New York 
City. 


TYNER, W. E., formerly. of Centralia, 
Wash., also Rock Springs, Wyoming. 


VALENTINE, H. W., formerly of Kings- 
ton, N. Y. Later reported at 144 Wash- 
ington Street, Flushing, N. Y. 


WAGNER, RICHARD W., operated as 
Wagner Company, garage equipment, at 
1197 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEISMAN, M. J., formerly care of 
Stewarts, at 1204 Main Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Information Wanted 


Members having had experience with 
one PAUL KOHN, representing himself 
to be a brother of Martin Kohn, a repu- 
table merchant of Havana, will please 
get in touch with this office. 


Special Notice 

Members should be careful to not con- 
fuse the ROSE HILL TRADING SUPPLY 
STORE, Rose Hill, North Carolina, with 
a well-rated and legitimate Company 
similar to that name, and communicate 
with this office if any orders are re- 
ceived. 


The Modern Credit 


Executive’s Problem 


The Credit Manager has to determine the 
amount of credit to extend when he does not 
know these things: First, when the capital may 
be decreased; second, when incompetency may 
develop; third, when and where his customers 
are buying; fourth, when change of management 
may occur; fifth, when fraud may be practiced; 
sixth, when depression in a manufacturing cen- 
ter may occur; seventh when a crop may fail; 
eighth, when the public may quit buying; ninth, 
when production and price-relation will syn- 


chronize. 
These 


uncontrollable 


factors of business 


caused over 20,000 failures in 1924, with over 
$600,000,000.00 of liabilities. 


Credit Insurance 


will absolutely protect your house against all 
excess losses by insolyencies which cannot be 


foreseen or forestalled. 


It will reduce your firm’s normal credit loss, 
through a collateral collection service which fre- 
quently saves many times the moderate premium 


paid for the policy. 


May we furnish you the complete details of 
how this broad, comprehensive service can co- 
operate with you to make the department you 
are responsble for function most efficiently. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT-~- INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F.M* FADDEN, presipent 


Offices in all leading Cities. 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 


San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Detroit, Atlanta, Etc. 








































































































































































































































































































Directory of Officers 
Affiliated Branches, Natl. Assn. Credit Men 


Note: A. C. M. Means: Association of Credit Men. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham — Birmingham 
A. C. M. Pres., T. M. Nesbitt, Moore 
gaiandley Hdw. Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. 
Eggleston, Lincoln Reserve Life Bids. 

ALABAMA—Mobiie—Mobile A. C. > 
Pres., H. F. Baldwin, Gulf Gro. Co; 


Sec., J. G. Goodman, 415-416 State Of- 
fice Bldg. 

ALABAMA, piontqpenery —— oat omery 
A.C M Pres, Jd. FP. dyard, Teague 
Hdw. Co.; Sec., J. M. olloway, 421 
Shepherd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., rthur 
Walker. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. 
Pres., R. 8. Carothers, Selma Hdw. 


Co.; Sec., D. F. Gaines, Tissier Hdw. Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 
Cc. M. Pres., C. A. Goodwin, Williams- 
Echol D. G. Co.; Sec., Emmett Vick, 
Speer Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. E. M. 
Brogdon, 318 Merchants’ Bank Bidg. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. 
Cc. M. Pres., A. B. Simmons, Doyle D. 
G. Co.; Sec. Wm. Nickell, Geyer & 
Adams Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss A. Brooks- 
Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
A.C. M. Pres., E. L. Ide, Kellaway-Ide 
Co.; Sec., J. A. Cattell, 312 Hast 3rd St. 
Asst. Sec., Lucille M. Tracey. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Asso- 
ciation of San _ Diego. Pres. a 
Burns, Klauber-Wangenhelm éo.; Sec., 
Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco A.C. M. Pres., R. N. Carson, Car- 
son Glove Co.; Sec., Felix S. Jefferies, 
605 Wells Fargo Bidg.; Asst. Sec., D. G. 
Brown. 

COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres., R. M. Dulin, Gates Rubber Co.; 
Sec., J. E. Roberts, Jr., McPhee & 
McGinnity Co.; Asst. Sec, James B. 
McKelvy, 414 Empire Bldg. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. _M. 
Pres., H. S. Hill, Colorado Supply Co.; 
Sec.-Mgr., F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 
Bidg. 

ECTICUT Associations of Credit 

ys W. Maney, Joint Secretary, 

487 Main St ee scitnelanesieniads 
YECTICUT, ridgeport— 

tr i Pres., L. M. Allen, Bridge- 
port Brass Co.; Sec., E. M. Beach, First 
Natl. Bank of a ‘“ 

ICUT, artford— : 

a se E. 8S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc.; 
Sec., E. W. Vanderwarker, P. O. Box 
925, Peer oe - eieiatiiomen 

TICUT, New Haven—Ne 

CONNES . Pres. Arthur Mahony, Sar- 

ent & Co.; Sec, Wm. E. 

& & O. Mfg. Co. . 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington — 
Washington A. C. M. Pres., Frank w. 
White, Natl. Elec. Supply Co.; Sec., R. 
Preston Shealey, . Colorado Bidg.: 


ee no. illy. 

FLORIDA, Ut. A. 

Cc. M. Pres., H. . Augustine, Am. 
Agricultural Chemical Co.; Sec. Mer., 
H. W. Reno, No. 10 Herkimer Bldg., 

6 E. Bay St. . 

FLORIDA, Pensacola—Pensacola Credit 
Men's Assn. Pres., A. D. Pace, Avant- 
Pace Co. Sec., James Alexander, 308 
Theisen Bldg. P. O. Box 813. 

FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 
N. M. McLeran, S .. itt ee 
G. Lamberton, G. Norman 
Co.; Mgr., 8. B. Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts 
Bld 


g. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlant «a. C. M. 
Pres., J. H. Sutton, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Sec., C. L. Williamson, 305 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. 
Pres., L. L. Arrington, Arrington Bros. 
Co.; Sec., W. W. Zealey, Hollingsworth 
Candy Co.; Asst. Sec., W. B. Oliver, 313 
Lamar Blidg. 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., 
J. Tom Dent, Jaques & Tinsley Co.; 
Sec., Candler A. Brooks, Fourth Natl. 
Bank, Asst. Sec., Mrs. A. F. McGhee, 
5 soegnte Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. 
Pres., E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; Sec., 
L. R. Buckner, P. O. Box 1316. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C.M. Ltd. Pres., 
Cc. F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. 
L. Streeter, 216-218 Boise City Natl. 


Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. 
Pres., BE. H. Burgess Ed. Hines Lum- 
ber Co.; Sec., J. F. O'Keefe, Suite 944- 

So. Dear- 


949 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 38 
born 8t 


Fertman, 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
Pres., Cecil L. Walker, A. E. Staley 
Mfg Co.; Sec., Elmer L. Major, Natl. 
Bank of Decatur. 

ILLINOIS, Galesburg —Galesbuss A. 

Pres., James E. Marks, einber 
Bros.; Sec., J. 
Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A.C.M. Pres., 
John Thrush, Jobst Bethard Co.; Sec., 
H. F. Sehmer, 229 So. Jefferson Ave. 

ILLINOIS, et ee te im, > a BE. 
Pres., 20. Fischer, odern Iron 
Works; Sec, Frank Rothgeb, Quincy 
Contoes emery Co. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. 
M. Pres., Stanley S. Thayer, Capital 
City Pa er Co.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. 
A. Mueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise 
Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

INDIAN. Evansville—Bvansville A. «. 

. res., A. F. Bader, Old Natl Bank; 
Sec., C Howard Saberton, 607-610 Old 
Nati. Bank Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. > 1 Wayne A. C. 

w. J. 


M. Pres., Edw. Lindman, Ft. Wayne 
sorely Plan Co.; Arthur W. 
arr 


612 Tri-State Bidg- 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. 
ce res., E. C. Johnson, Acme- 
Evans Co.; Sec.-Mgr., V. L. Wright, 509 
Peoples Bank Bidg. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A.C. 
M. Pres., Henry H. Heimann, Kaw- 
neer Mfg. Co., Niles, Mich.; Sec., G. W. 
Seybold, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 

-— an4, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. 


res., A. E. Pearce, E. H. Bind- 
ley Co.; Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Mor- 
ris Plan Bank 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M 
Pres., H. L. Dickey, Clinton Cope- 
mee Co.; Sec., D. E. Glantz, P. O. Box 

1OWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. 
c. M. Pres., P. A. oyt, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd.; Sec., B. . Silliman, 902 
American Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 
Pres., W. P. Peterson, Peterson Paper 
Co.; Sec., H. B. Betty, First Natl. Bank 


Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., C. H. Gimar, L. H. Kurtz Co.; 
Sec., Don. E. Neiman, 812 Valley Natl. 
Bank Bidg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. 
Pres., R. D. Rogers, John Morrell & 
Co.; Sec., W. F. Grady, R. G. Dun & 


Co. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. M. 
Pres., H. H. Hamel, O. J. Moore Gro. 
Co.; Sec., L. 8. eo St Bros. 
Sai Asst. Sec., P. A. cey, P. O. Box 


1, 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. 
Pres., C. D. Allen, Standard Glass & 
Paint Co.; Sec., G. D. Worthen, 414 L. 
& J. idg. 

KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. 
Pres., Arthur E. Myers, Grant & Bil- 
lingsley Fruit Co.; Sec., Walter G. 
Wintle, C. B. Potts Drug Co.; Asst. 
Sec. M. E. Garrison, 901 First Natl. 


Bank Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Lexi 


. on—Lexington A. 
Cc. M. Pres., 8. C. Stofer. Egalite-Wil- 
son Fruit Co.; Sec., John D. Allen, 


28-29 Northern Bank Bidg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. 
M. Pres. Fred . Edwards, Bush- 
Krebs Co.; Sec.. 8S. J. Schneider, 8rd 
Floor, Kenyon Bldg. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 
A. C. M. Pres., Chas. H. Hamilton, 
Merchants Coffee Co.; Sec., T. J. Bart- 
lette, 608 Louisiana Bank Bldg.; Asst. 
Sec., Chas. G. Cobb. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 

M. Pres., Geo. J. Clautice, Lyon. Conk- 

lin & Co.; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 

West Redwood 8&t. 

CHUSETTS, Boston—B o s t o n 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Oscar T. 
Erickson, The Carter’s Ink Co.; Sec., 
Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Federal St. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass. A. C. 
M. Pres., Roe Clark, Package 


. 8. 
Mach’y Co., Springfield; Sec., A. . 
Lange, W. B. Truesdell Co.; Field Sec., 
H. E. Morton, Offices 413 Court 8q. 


keskcabenera. Worcester—W orces- 


ter A. C. res. Alvin F. Seldon, 
Linehan -Conover Co.; Sec., . 
Robertson, 311 Main St. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
P 8. A. Commons, Buhl Malleable 


Sie s4 * Montgomery, 2012 First 








Willis Peterson, 513. 
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MICHIGAN, Groné Rapids—Grand Rap- 


ee ae Cc. i. ase. 2. oe 
allmeyer-Livingston Co.; c, H. L. 
Sec., Edw. DeGroot. 


MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. 


Pres., W. C. Butterfield, Jackson City 
Bank; Sec.-Treas. E. P. Grossman, 
Natl. Grocer Co. 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. 
C. M. Pres., Robt. E. Staebler, Kala- 
mazoo paper Box Co.; Sec.-Treas., F. G. 
Dewey, Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 


MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansin Cc. M. 
Pres., Henry J. Dietz, Cit Satr Bank; 
Sec., Homer A. Nixon, “ch. Millers 


Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—North- 
eastern Michigan A. C. M. Pres., P. M. 
Devlin, Agricultural Life Ins. Co., Bay 
City; Sec., A. H. Leudemann, Armour 
& Co., Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Du!luth A. C. M. 
Duluth-Superior). Pres., J. T. Dolan, 
olan-Horton Co., Superior Wis.; Sec., 

E. G. Robie, 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis 
A. C. M. Pres., R. P. Igmundson, Auto- 
motive Supply Co.; Sec, J. L. Brown, 
P. O. Box 1602. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., W. R. Olsen, Finch, Van Slyck & 
arse = Sec., ie Colliton, 

orthwestern Jobbers’ edit Bureau. 

MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. 
C. M. Pres., H. J. Meyer, Marke-Roth. 
Sebers & Co.; Sec., H. McClary, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. 
C. M. Pres., H. 8S. Cowan, Armour & 
Co.; Sec., A. E. Adam, 315 Hall Bidg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. 
M. Pres., M. A. Myers, Ayers Auto Sup- 
ply Co.; Sec., Mrs. Ida Reed, Douglas 
Candy Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
Pres., John P. Reed, Central Shoe Co.: 
po Orville Livingston, 610 Locust 


.. 

MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyomin 
A. C. M. Pres., Wy. A. Blume, fasselle 
Miller Milling Co.; Sec., P. O. Box 1184. 
Nat. Bank; Sec., W. B, O’Brien First 

MONTANA, Great Falis—Northern Mon- 
tana A. C. . Pres. F. EB. Flaherty, 
yeget a oe Ra gee. P. B 

ohnson; re & oelker, P. O. 
Box 1784. “ _ 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M. 

Pres., M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.;: 


Seo., A. M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.: 
Asst. Bec., P Schroeder, 9 Pitts- 
burgh Block. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M 


Pres., J. C. Bishop, Nebraska Buick 
Co.; Sec, Guy C. Harris, Schwartz 
Paper Co. 

NEBRAS Omaha—The Omaha A. C. 


M. Pres.. E. P. Trusséll, Armour & Co.; 
Executive Manager, P. Horn, 411-413 
Wilkinson Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey 
a o ™ ni A, C. Gibbine, soneries 

y; G. oyce, “me 
Broad Be. " - 

NEW JERSEY, Trenton—Trenton A. C. 
M. Pres., Lewis H. Lawton, Jonathan 
Bartley Crucible Co.; Sec. Lloyd A. 

NEW YORE: Sitar oe: 
v ny—Albany A. C. M. 
Pres., Ambrose BH. Domser, %G. W. Van 
Slyke & Horton; Sec., Jas. E. Dear- 
styne, Dearstyne Bros. Tobacco Co. 


NEW YOR Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Pres., W. H. Turner, Rugby Knittin 
Mills, Inc.; Sec., Howar Ferrell, 


704-705, Erie County Bank Bldg. 
NEW YOR Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. 
Pres., W. C. Metzger, American Sales 
Book Co.; Sec., R. HB. Kinsman, Amer. 
Lafrance Fire Bngine Co. 
NEW_YORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. 
Cc. M., Pres., F. Isaacson, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Bec, D. F. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
NBW YORK, New York—New Terk 


Howe, 


Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Wm. ;. 
Pouch, Concrete Steel Co.; Bec. W. W. 
Orr, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YOR Rochester—Rochester A. C. 
M. Pres. eeman C. Allen, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Sec., Ira D. Kingsbury, 205 

yy rome 

Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 
M. Pres., w. C. Lux, Pass & Sey- 
mour, Inc.; Sec., N. D. tle, Business 
Men's Credit Assn. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., 
Wm. C. right, First Natl, Bank & 
Trust Co.; c., Waid H. McKnight, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte — Char- 
lotte A. C. M. Pres., W. A. Montgom- 


ery, Carolinas Auto Suppl House; 
ae. L. 8. Sloop, iP Bo. College 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro 
—Greensboro A. C. M. Pres. R. E. 
Steele, American Commission .; Bec., 
Fred M. Phipps, 231% So. Elm 
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NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem— 
Winston-Salem A. C. M. Pres., C. D. 
Cromer, Cromer Bros. & Co.; Sec.- 
Treas. E. C. Fearrington, 306-307 
Masonic Temple. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. 
M. Pres., G. A. Cowing, Crane Com- 
any; Sec.-Tr., J. N. Jensen, care 

anchester Biscuit Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks A. C. M. Pres., Oscar Lystad, 
Lystad & Redlick Sec., L. F. Kennedy, 
Grand Forks. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, Adjustment 
Service Co.; Sec., M. H. Worden, Minot 
Gro. Co. . 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. 6 
Pres., J. W. Otten, Hanselmann-John- 
son Co.; Boo. Mgr. R. M. Byland 
Citizens National Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. 
Pres., H. E. Gilbert, Ohio Buick Co.; 
Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineer's 
Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. 
Pres., H. A. Eckman, Kauffman-Latti- 
mer Co.; Sec., J. F. Fagan, 514 Clinton 
Bldg. 

OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., A. 
w.  Sehneble, Advance pognérz €o.; 
Sec., Henry L. Beigel, Schwind Bldg. 

OHIO, Portsmouth—Por!mouth A. C. M. 
Pres., Albert Wurster, Tracy Shoe Co.; 
Sec, B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply 

o. 

OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. 
A. Frese, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.; ‘Sec., George B. Cole, National 
Bldg. a 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. 
M. Pres. Jas. A. Dickinson, Youngs- 
town Dry Goods Co.; Sec, H. B. Doyle, 
’ 1110-11 Mahoning Nat. Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City A. C. 'M. Pres., R. T. Bhirley. The 
Texas Co.; Seo.-Migr. A. L. Smith, 230- 
33 Terminal Arcade Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
Pres., O. F. Bryan, J. 8. Bryan & Sons; 
Sec., V. P.. Wilson, 420-421 Central 
Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., t. L. McCabe, Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; Sec.-Treas., W. Ross, 
Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co.; Executive Sec- 
retary, H. P. Lambert, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley A. C. M. Pres., H. D. Reeder, 
Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 Hun- 
sicker Bidg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. 
C. M. Pres. Martin B. Christy, Stan- 
dard Supply & Equipment Co.; Sec., 
Miss Elizabeth W. Smith, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, _ Harrisburg—Harris- 
mg, | A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 
Sv. 2nd St.; Sec., D. S. E. Parthemore, 
cafe Moorhead Knitting Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—J oh n s- 
town A. C. M. Pres., BE. F. McGinley. 
Anderson Paper & Twine Co.; Sec., 
kk. H. Coleman, 409-10 Swank Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New_ Castle — New 
Castle A. C. M. Pres., Frank W. Smith, 
Natl. Bank of Lawrence County; Sec., 
Koy M. Jamison, 322 Safe Deposit & 
Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, _Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia A. C. M. Pres., Walter P. 
Miller, Walter P. Miller Co., Inc.; Sec., 
David A. Longacre, 1503 North Amer- 
ican Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—P i t t s- 
burgh A. C. M. Pres., T. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co.; Sec., L. L 
—- 1213 Chamber of Commerce 

g. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 
Cc. M. res. ————-; Sec., E. H. Adams, 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 
na A. C. M. Pres., W. B. Oliver, First 
Nat’l Bank. q 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre— 
Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres. " ’ 
Scureman, Scureman Millin éo.; Sec., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miners 
Bank Bldg. 


RHODB ISLAND, Providence—R h o 4 e 
Island Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., F. 
Elmer Havens, Hope Webbing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Sec., Geo. Ray, Secy., 

313 Providence Gas Co. Bldg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Colum- 
bia Wholesalers’ Credit 1 Spee. Free, M. 
bi re, e M. re Co,; Sec., 

T. C. Cross, 703 Gervais St. ” 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
Pres., 8S. C. Templeton, Cosby-Temple- 
ton Co.; Sec.-Treas., U. C. Bentley, 
210-212 Capers Bidg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falle—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres., B. B. Moles, Sioux 
Falls Grocery Co.; Sec., Miss O. Stev- 
enson, Fenn Bros. Inc. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—C hatta- 
nooga A. C. M. Pres., C. R. Haemsch, 
Tenn. Furniture Corp.; Sec, J. H. 
McCallum, 809 Broad 8t. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. 
M. Pres., J. C. Fowler, House-Hasson 
Hdw. Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. E. Bibee, 
American Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. 
M. Pres. M. G. White, Stratton-Warren 
Hdwe. Co.; Sec.-Mgr. E. N. Dietler, 
668 Randolph Bildg.; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys Hess. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. ©. 

. Pres., J. W. Billington, Phillips- 
Trawick Co.; Sec., fs .. Sanders, 
Robt. Orr & Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Mary 
Bruce, 326 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. W. Tod, 120 Bast 4th St.; Sec., 
Mrs. R. lL. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. 
Pres., D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug 
Co.; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 315 Gilbert 
Bldg. 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., C. H. Dolli- 
son, Perkins Dry Goods Co.; Sec., E. F. 
Anderson, Suite 725 Santa Fe Bldg. 


TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. 
Pres., O. C., McConnell, Crombie & 
Co.; Acting Sec., J. E. Hodges, 622-23 
Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 
M. Pres., W. H. Bryan, Fort Worth 
Natl Bank; Sec., E. G. Parker, P. O. 
Box 218. 


TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M 
Pres., W. N. Long, Galena-Signal Oi) 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Chas. de Sola, 433-433 
First National Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. 
M. Pres., 8S. B. Weller, Newton & Well- 
er Co.; Sec.-Mer. Henry A. Hirsch- 
berg, 313 Alamo Natl. Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., 
Rush Berry, R. T. Dennis & Co.; Sec., 
Noble Reeves, M-B Ise Kream Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
Cc. M. Pres., W._O. Beeman, Wichita 
Motors Co.; Sec.-Megr., John W. Thom- 
as, 820 City National Bank Bldg. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountair. 
A. G. M. Pres., J. H. Patrick, Decker- 
Patrick Co.; Sec., Wade Loofbourow, 
Ottenheimer Co.; Asst. Sec., Thos. O. 
eee, 1411 Walker National Bank 

g. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE,_Bristol—Bris- 
tol A. C. M. Pres., C. T. Wolfe, Inter- 
state Hdwe. Co.; See., Geo. D. Helms, 
Gibson-Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. Cc. 
M. Pres., John H. Davis, Craddock- 
Terry Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. F. Sheffey, 
If., Craddock-Terry Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
A. C. M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sec., E. L. Marable, Em- 
pire Machy. & Supply Co.; Gen. Mer., 
Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. 

. Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & 
City Bank & Trust Co., Bec.-Mer., J. P. 
Abernethy, State & City Bank Bide. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
Pres., V. . Turner, Roanoke Drug 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., H, W. Hobson, Roan- 
oke City Mills, Inc. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres. Allan P. Hull, First Natl. Bank; 

See. BE. B. Genung, 2007 L. C. Smith 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer-, 


chants Association. Pres., John W. 
Graham, John W. Graham Co.; Sec., 
Treas.. J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; 
Agee. Sec., F. A. Stolz. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—W holesalers’ 
A. CG . Pres. F. I. Wines, F. B. 
Wines Company; Sec, Edward B. 
Lung, P. O. Box_ 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefiel€dQ—Bluefield A. 
C. M. Pres., J. L. Alexander, Bluefield 
Milling Co.; Sec., J. B. Corn, P. O. Box 


18. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres., Edward Hess, The 
Bank of Commerce; Sec.-Treas., Lee 
H. Henkel, Room 5, Capital City Bank 


Bldg. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksbura—Central 
West Virginia A. C. M. Pres., C. C. 


Gribble, Waldo Candy Co.: Sec. U. R.. 


Hoffman, Union Bank Bide. 





ies 
HIKE 
President, RICHARD T. BADEN 


Holland, Baden and Ramsey 
Baltimore, Md. 


Viee-Pres., WILLIAM H. POUCH 
Concrete Steel Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Pres., GEO. J. GRUEN 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Company 
Denver, Colo. 


{ 


Executive Manager and Sec-Treas., 
J. H. TREGOE 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C. M. Pres., . S&S. Flynn, 
Huntington Wholesale Furniture Co.; 
Sec., C. C. Harrold, 1026 Fourth Ave. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres., J. H. 
Hecker, Marietta Chair Co., Marietta, 
Ohio; Sec., J. L. Longmire, Bradstreet 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
A. C. M. Pres., . B. Irvine, National 
Bank of West Va.; Sec., R. EB. Buck- 
ingham; Asst. Sec.; R. E. Mumaugh 
Jr, McLain Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—William- 
son A. C. M. Pres., E. C. Smith, Wil- 
liamson Supply Co.; Sec.-Treas., Don 
Cook Amicon uit Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A. C. M. Pres., E. J. Stenz, The Zinke 
° Sec., Arnim Mauthe, P. O. Box 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan A. C. M. Pres., Alex 
Hume, Greiling-Innes Co.; Sec., C. W. 
Shekey, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. 
C. M. Pres., Wm. H. Edwards, Roundy, 
Peckham & Dexter; Sec, James *. 
Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., F. A. LaBudde, Old Commercial 
Bank; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7, 
76 Main 8t. 


Order Your Copy Now 
The 1925 N. A. C. M. 


Convention Proceedings 


Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, 

41 Park Row, New York. 

Please send me copies (at 
$1.00 each) of the 1925 Proceedings 
for which I enclose $ 
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YOU MUST KNOW PRINCIPLES— 
YOU MUST KNOW PRACTICE— 
STUDY BOTH IN COURSES OF THE 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


rogr for the man or woman in business is marked 
P wy by milestones in the form of increased: responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they 
depend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 


education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide, 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


The Institute ‘s.2 Department of the National Association 

of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- 
ried on through two main channels—class-room courses offered 
under the auspices of local credit associations in a number of 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the classroom courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 

Those who are not able to attend classroom courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


Courses ®°w offered by the National 
Correspondence Institute of Credit are two: 
Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 
In_the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited.by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 

Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will be 
announced as soon as they are ready. 
eanwhile a number of students are con- 
tinuing their work toward the Insti- 
tute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by edu- 
\ cational institutions such as Co- 
lumbia University and the 

University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. FRANK A. FALL, 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
oF CrepiT, Dept. 12, 

41 Park Row, 

New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired) 


“Basic Economics” ( 
“Credits and Collections” ( 


Certificates The National Institute of Credit gives two 
Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Certifi- 

cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work: 

Credits and Collections 

Economics 

Business English 

Accountin 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit 


60 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit 

Principles of Business 

Merchandisin 

Money and Banking 

Business Barometrics 

Business Law of Bankruptcy 

Negotiable Instruments 

Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit 

Credit Research 


Associates and Fellows in Credit. panes —_ 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years 
of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
credit experience become (provided they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 

The educational work of the Institute is 


Organization. under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 
board of three business educators and three experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 


Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
chapters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course. 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 

Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or 
looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be of 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies are 
to be formed, modern business turns to the man who is 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the man who 
knows credits knows business. 


_ Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 


you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation 
stone of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


41 Park Row 


New York City 


Always, Everywhere, The Trained Mind Wins 


‘ 
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